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Teaching Guides for This Issue 


“Holland was made by the 
Dutch” (pp. 5, 6, 7) 


Your Rugged Constitution— 
Presidential Electiogs (p. 8) 


Spotlight on America—New 
Americans (pp. 14, 16) 


Thirteen States Beside the Sea— 
A Play fur Washington's Birth- 
day (pp. 6, 7) 


Concepts Developed in 
Theme Article and Film 

In low lands by the sea, farming areas 
can be enlarged by draining the water 
and reclaiming the land. Peoples of 
small, densely populated countries have 
used this principle to advantage. In the 
Netherlands, one fourth of the land 
area is below sea level The Dutch peo- 
ple have worked for centuries making 
new land by draining swamps, shallow 
lakes, and the sea. The reclaimed land, 
called polderland, is very productive. 
Land is drained constantly by ditches, 
canals, and windmills or pumping sta- 
tions. Ditches and canals are used also 
for irrigation. Canals connect with one 
another and with lakes and rivers to 
form a system of inland waterways. 
Over these, farmers transport truck farm 
and dairy produce to auction markets, 
where it is sold for home use and for 
export, 
“Holland was made by the Dutch” 
is based on the sound motion picture 
“Land Behind the Dikes (the Nether- 
lands)” of “The Earth and Its Peoples” 
series (United World Films). 


Aims 


1. To see how man has dealt with his 
natural environment in the Netherlands. 
2. To learn sémething about the mar- 
keting practices of the Dutch farmers. 


8. To gain practice in presenting 
factual material. 

4. To find the Constitutional basis of 
the coming presidential elections. 

5. To learn something about the ex- 
periences of Displaced Persons and to 
compare their problems with those of 
the early settlers of America. 

6. To review a portion of the colo- 
nial and early post-colonial history of 
the United States through a play for 
Washington’s Birthday. 


roach to the study 
the theme article 


Fight assignments: Based on quota- 
tions from “Holland was made by the 
Dutch.” 

To the Teacher: Ask each pupil to be 
responsible for one of the studi@s out- 
lined here: 


1. “I wonder who will eat it.” 


If possible, get an Edam cheese and 
give everyone in the class a taste of it. 
Here are some of the points you should 
aim to cover in your remarks: who the 
owners of the cooperative milk plants 
are; the color that distinguishes the 
wrapping of an Edam cheese; the breed 
of cows mentioned in the article; geo- 
graphic facts that favor dairy farming 
in the Netherlands. 


2. “But the sea is also our worst 
enemy.” 

Copy the sketch showing a cross-sec- 
tion of Gerta’s homeland (p. 12) on the 
board and use it to illustrate a brief talk 
on dikes and dunes. 


3. “Ocean fish came in to swim right 
where I am writing to you.” 

Read aloud what Gerta says about 
the origin of the Zuider Zee. 


4. “In 1932 the Dutch completed a 
19-mile-long dike.” 


Ask your classmates to look at the 

which shows the Zuider Zee land- 

reclaiming project, while you read the 
caption aloud. 


5. “Here’s how we Dutch make a 
polder.” 


Read to your classmates what Gerta 
has to say about this. 


6. “sloop with the seas 6f pod 


ing waves in our ears.” 


Count the ways in which the sea is a 
friend to the pers of the Netherlands. 
List your findings on the board. 


7. “For hundreds of years we Dutch 
have been sailors.” 


For centuries the Dutch have carried 
on a great trade in every ocean. List 
some of the names to be found in and 
around New York City that remind us 
of New Amsterdam, the Dutch settle- 
ment with which the city began in the 
seventeenth century. Locate the region 
the Dutch colonized in South America, 
in the Far East, and in Africa. 


8. “There’s an old windmill on our 


farm.” 


Using your Junior Scholastic for ref- 
erence write a paragraph about the 
modern method of draining land in the 
Netherlands. 


Spotlight on America 


ROUND TABLE TALKS 


New Americans have been arriving 
in the New World ever since Columbus 
led the way to these shores. After read- 
ing this week's Spotlight on America 
article have a round table talk about 
various world conditions that have 
brought about the displacement of peo- 
ple throughout the centuries. Develop 
the subject further by comparing the 
Beranyks of 1950 with the Pilgrims of 
1620. 


DRAMATIZATION 


We suggest that in cutting this mate- 
ria] for dramatization some members of 
the Beranyk family be omitted from the 
role playing and that a description of 
them be presented by the Narrator. The 
players may either memorize the lines 
they are to say, or speak extempora- 
neously after familiarizing themselves 
with the requirements of their role. 
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LOOKING AHEAD WITH 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Next Issue: February 20 
Theme Article: Iran 
Your Rugged Constitution: The 
President's Powers 
Short Story 
Words to the Wise playlet 


February 27 
Theme Article: The Guianas 
World Friendship Series: How We 
Live in British Guiana 
Your Rugged Constitution: Help- 
the President 


Folk of the Americas 











Program Outline 


1, A Narrator announces that a group 
of pupils will present a Spotlight on 
America story called “New*Americans.” 

2. Myron W. Fowell and Tony Simon 
introduce themselves to each other and 
explain their special interest in the new 
Americans. 

&. “Where did the Beranyks come 
from?” In answer to this question put 
by Junior Scholastic’s traveling reporter, 
Mr. Fowell traces the wanderings.of the 
family oni a large map. 

4. “As the two men walk off the stage 
talking the’ Narrator picks up the story, 
telling about the Beranyks and their 
new home in Natick. 

5. “Do you have any hobbies?” Our 
Junior Scholastic reporter talks with 
Valentine and Herman. 

6. “Yes, my family start a new life 
here.” Mr. Beranyk tells how grateful 
he is for his good fortune. 

7. Valentine speaks of her new friends 
and remembers an old friend. 

8. Mr. Fowell explains why he must 
leave and Valentine has a wonderful 
surprise. 

9. At the railroad station Valentine 
and the others watch eagerly for the 
train to pull in. 

10. Gabriela and her parents arrive. 


Your Rugged Constitution 


Give several pupils copies of the Con- 
stitution of the United States and ask 
them to locate and to read aloud the 
clauses called for by a Quiz Leader. 
Other information they will read from 
their Junior Scholastics. 

Quiz Leaver: 1. When George 
Washington was inaugurated as the 
first President of the United States, he 
took the oath of office with the words 
set down in the Constitution. What are 
these words and where are they to be 
found? (Article 2, section 1, clause 8) 


2. When the original method of elect- 
ing a President and Vice-President was 
found to be unsatisfactory, which 
Amendment was written into the Con- 
stitution? (Amendment 12) 

3. What part of the Constitution sets 
up the plan for the Electoral College? 
(Article 2, section 1, clause 2) 

4. Read the paragraphs in the Junior 
Scholastic article that explain how each 
state is represented in the Electoral Col- 
lege. (Paragraphs 6 and 7) 

5. How many votes does our state 
have in the Electoral College? (As 
many as it has‘ Representatives and 
Senators in Congress) 

6. Read the clause of the Constitu- 
tion that names the length of the Presi- 
dent’s term of office. (Article 2, section 
1, clause 1) 

7. Read what the News Roundup 
has to say about possible candidates for 
President of the United States in the 
coming election. 


Thirteen States Beside the Sea 


This dramatic piece designed for 
sixteen players can be used as the 
framework of a history lesson. In it we 
see Washington at his Mount Vernon 
home on the eve of his inauguration as 
President of the United States and, 
again, as he takes the oath of office in 
New York City. In an interlude the 
Storyteller and a group of girls and boys 
review the colonial history of the Thir- 
teen Original States. It is suggested 
that the pupils who plan to present this 
story do some research reading in order 
to reinforce their knowledge of matters 
touched upon in the play. An art proj- 
ect grows out of the need for large 
emblems with which to identify the 
states in the finale. 

Properties: a book, 2 screens, 3 ta- 
bles, easel vith lettered placard, 2 
chairs, vase, pack of letters sealed wita 
wax, basket of spring flowers, black- 
board and chalk, state seals. 

Costumed Players: George and Mar- 
tha Washington and a robed justice. 


QUICK QUIZ | 


Ten: Questions for a Five-minute Quiz 


1. What animals help the U. S. by 
building dams? (Beavers) 

2. In what country is the “Steep 
Inch” oil pipeline, which climbs more 
than 3,100 feet? (Venezuela) 

3. In what city will Republicans and 
Democrats hold their conventions this 
summer for choosing their candidates 
for President? (Chicago) 

4. Identify each of these men by the 
party which might nominate him for 


President: Truman, Taft, Warren, Ste- 
venson. (Democratic—Truman, Steven- 
son; Republican—Taft, Warren) 

5. In which state will citizens vote 
for the President in September? 
(Maine) 

6, What is the name for the group 
of men whe officially elect the President 
and Vice-President? (Electors or Elec- 
toral College) 

7. What city was capital of the U. S. 
when George Washington was inaugu- 
rated? (New York) 

8. How many states were there in 
President Washington's day? (13) 

9. What does the name “Nether- 
lands” mean? (Low lands) 

10. When the Dutch need more 
land, front where do they take it? (From 
the sea) 





Answers Quiz-Word Puzzle, p. tow 3 

ACROSS: -it; 3-sow; 6-Mon 9- 
merges; lO-view: 11-tram; 13-rod; lobed: 17- 
art 18-ire; 19-stem; 20-brat; 22- -loaves; 

angered: '26-wee: 27-to 

DO : 1-I’m; 2-Tom; '3-sage; 4-ones; 5- 
was; 7-Nevada; 8-trim; 1l-try; 12-roe; 14- 
bitter; 15-ore; 16-gem:; 19-save; 20-bone; 
21-rage; 22-law; 23-set; 25-do. 


Answers to “How Am |! Doing?” p. 12 


1. on a eg VIEW: big heaps of 
sand; @pu mp water from the canals 
into ae hat lead into the North Sea; 
under water; a 

2. LIFE B 


E BEHIND THE DIKES: A-2; B-1; 


3. A MAP TO GUIDE YOU: North Sea; 
Atlantic; Zuider Zee; dike; lake; Ijssel Meer; 
Holland; Netherlands. 





Tools for Teachers 


The Guianas 


Feb. 27 in Junior Scholastic 
PAMPHLETS: Notes on the British 
West. Indies, 1952, free, British Infor- 
mation Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y: 

BOOKS: Caribbean Caravel, by Ruth 
Bryan Owen, $2.75 (Dodd, 1949). 
Jungle Joursey, by J. McE. Waldeck, 
$2.50 (Viking, 1946). Picture Map 
Geography of South America, by Ver- 
non Quinn, $2.50 (Lippincott, 1941). 

ARTICLES: “Surinam,” by L. Brun- 
ings, Américas, Oct. 1951. 

FILMS: In the Guianas, 9 minutes, 
long term lease, Teaching Film Cus- 
todians, 25 West 43 Street, New York 
18, N. Y. Primitive life and activities 
of Negro’ families living in the back 
countries of the Guianas. British Guiana, 
10 minutes, sale, James A. Fitzpatrick’s 
Travel Pictures, 8624 Sunset Blvd., 
Hollywood 46, Calif. Life in George- 
town and scenes of the rice, sugar, and 
gold mining industries. Dutch in Latin 
America, 10 minutes, sale or rent, Films 
of the Nations, 62 West 45 Street, New 
York 19, N. Y. Includes peoples of 
Dutch Guinea, their occupations, folk- 
lore, and industries. 
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February the ruth day : 
Cs Valentine they say - 


G chose you from among the rest 


She reason was J lovd you best. 


Sure as the grape grows on the vine 


So sure you are my Valentine. 


The rose is red, the vilet blue, 


Lilies are fair and so are you. 


Gf you take this in good part 
Cllong with it you have my heart 
But if you do the same refuse e 


a°e Pray burn this paper and me Pee 
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Kenneth M. Gould, Editor-in-Chief 

John W. Studebaker, Vice-President and Chair- 
mon of the Editorial Board 

Jock K. Lippert, Executive Editor 


Patricia G. Lovber, Associate Editor, Junior 
Scholastic; Assistant Editors: Tony Simon, Lee 
learner Gray, Ruth imler; Jean F. Merrili 
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G. Herbert McCracken, 


Lifeless, lonesome, that was Sue Sue's mom advised, 


“Don't fret and ree 
Bored... ignored... Nothing to do! A hearty 0 wh ye 


And you'll stand out!” 
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Now, smiling, beguiling, 
ae Vivacious, too 
Began to eat wholesome py fe Dee wal ! 
NABISCO SHREDDED WHEAT 
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pandas catsianes ond podides aid tn tho Goal Gat the available. Write to National Biscuit Company, Use On rae! Am I Doing?” score 
Niegore Falls, New York, Dept. J-252. e on your CQ chart. 

















U.S. ADMIRAL HEADS NATO Navy 


U. S. Admiral Lynde D. McCor- 
mick is now top naval commander of 
NATO, the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. U. $. General Dwight 
D. Eisenhower is top commander of 
NATO’s ground forces. 

.Admiral Mc- 
Cormick’s com- 
mand ranges from 
the North Pole 
to the Tropic of 
Cancer and from 
the Western Hem- 
isphere to Europe. 

His command 
does not include 
British coastal wa- 
ters. These will 
be defended by the British fleet com- 
manded by a British admiral, Sir 
George Creasy. Creasy will also head 
NATO’s eastern Atlantic command 
under Admiral McCormick. 

The NATO navy’s main job is to 
keep open for Allied shipping all sea 
routes between the Western Hemi- 
sphere and Europe. About 60 per 


UP 
Adm. McCormick 
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cent of the navy will be made up of 
U. S. warships. About 30 per cent 
will be British warships. The rest 
will be from other-NATO nations. 

Admiral McCormick, 56, will have 
his NATO headquarters in Norfolk, 
Va. His staff will be made up of 
officers from all NATO nations, 

NATO consists of 12 nations work- 
ing together as a team. They have 
promised to help one another in case 
of attack. They are supplying men, 
arms, equipment, and bases for 
NATO's armed forces. 

The 12 nations are: the U. S., Can- 
ada, Britain, France, Belgium, Den- 
mark, Iceland, Italy, Luxembourg, 
the Netherlands, Norway, Portugal. 
Turkey and Greece may soon join. 
They must first be approved by the 
congresses of the other NATO mem- 
bers. 

The North Atlantic Treaty does 
not mean the U. S. would go to war 
if one of the others were attacked. 
Our Constitution says only Con- 
gress can declare the U. S. at war. 








Sea command of NATO covers Atlantic and Arctic waters between Tropic of Cancer 
and North Pole. it does not include area between dotted line and British coast. 


Catch Poster Error 


Junior Schelastic readers have 
sharper eyes and are more observant 
than anybody, We've always thought 
so—but now the March of Dimes 
people agree with us. Here's the 
story: 

In the Jan. 16 issue of Junior Scho- 
lastic we printed a March of Dimes 
poster. A number of our readers 
wrote to us saying there was a mis- 
take on_the poster. The 1951 dime 
shown 6n it was a Mercury-head. 
It should have been a Franklin D. 
Roosevelt dime. 

Junior Scholastic readers are right 
when they say a 1951 dime is a 
Roosevelt dime. Liberty-head dimes 
were made from 1892 to 1916, From 
1916 to 1945 U. S. dimes were Mer- 
cury-heads. Since 1945 our dimes 
have been Roosevelt-heads. 

But the March of Dimes artist 
made his a 1951 Mercury-head on 
purpose. For many years a U. S. law 
forbad U. S. money of any sort to 
be reproduced in exact detail. Later 
the law was changed to apply only 
to paper money. But our Govern- 
ment prefers not to have coins re- 
produced in exact detail either. And 
that was why the dime on the poster 
looked the way it did. 

The only people the March of 
Dimes knows of who noticed the 
“mistake” were Junior Scholastic 
readers. 


e Vi of Britain Dies; 
Becomes Queen 


Britain’s world-wide Empire and 
Commonwealth has a new head— 
Queen Elizabeth, 25. King George 
VI, 56, her father, died February 6 
after a long illness. 

At the time of his death, Elizabeth 
and her husband, Prince Consort 
Philip, Duke of Edinburgh, were in 
East Africa. They hurried home. 
They had been on the first lap of a 
six-month trip that was to have taken 
them to Ceylon, Australia, and New 
Zealand. 

Last fall Elizabeth and Philip 
toured Canada and made a visit to 
the president in’ Washington, D. C. 





Who Will Be Nominated? 


This summer the Democratic and 
Republican parties, will choose their 
candidates for President and Vice- 
President at conventions held in 
Chicago. Republicans will meet July 
7-11. Democrats will meet July 21-25. 
Let's take a quick look at the men 
_who now seem most likely to be 

nominated for President by the two 
major parties. 


Democrats 


Truman 


Does President Truman wish to 
run again? He will make known his 
decision within the next few weeks. 
He has hinted that he is thinking 
about running for U. S. Senator from 
Missouri. 

Mr. Truman has served almost two 
full terms as President. He was elect- 
ed Vice-President in 1944. He be- 
came President April 12, 1945, when 
Franklin D. Roosevelt died. Mr. 
Truman was elected President in 
1948. He served as a U. S. Senator 
from 1934 to 1944. 

Suppose Mr. Truman decides not 
to run. What candidate would he 
support? Many people think his 
choice would be Adlai E. Steven- 
son, governor of Illinois. In 1948 he 
was elected governor by the biggest 
margin ever piled up in Illinois. 
Governor Stevenson has a long rec- 
ord of public service and of fighting 
crime and corruption*. 

Born in California, Stevenson was 
raised in Illinois. In the 1940s he 
served as an official in the U. S. 
Navy and State Departments. In 
1945 he was a U. S. delegate to the 
United Nations. 

Fred M. Vinson has been Chiet 
Justice of the Supreme Court since 
1946. Many Democrats — including 
President Truman —have said he 
would be a good candidate. 

Born in Louisa, Ky., Vinson was a 
lawyer and a member of the House 


.. of Representatives for many years. 


Harris & Ewing 
Vinson 


He has also served as a judge in a 
U. S. Federal Court and as Secretary 
of the Treasury. A U. S. Congress- 
man once said of him: “He is a hard 
worker and a hard fighter.” 

Senator Estes Kefauver of Ten- 
nessee is the only Democrat who has 
said he is out to win the nomination. 

The Senator zoomed to fame in 
1949-50 when he headed a Senate 
Committee investigating crime in the 
U. S. He became known as a “Gfime- 
buster.” Millions of Americans saw 
him in action on television. 

Kefauver was elected to the House 
of Representatives in 1939. After 
serving five terms, he was elected to 
the Senate in 1948. . 

Other Democrats mentioned as 
possible candidates include: Sena- 
tors Robert S. Kerr of Oklahoma; 
Paul H. Douglas of Illinois, Hubert 
H. Humphrey of Minnesota, Rich- 
ard B. Russell of Georgia. 


Republicans 

Senator Robert A. Taft of Ohio 
is known as “Mr. Republican.” A. 
U. S. Senator since 1938, he has been 
one of the most active Republicans 
in Congress. Senator Taft was the 
first Republican to declare he want- 
ed to be the 1952 candidate. 

Taft was born in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
in 1889. He was the son of William 
Howard Taft, President of the 
United States from 1909 through 
1912: Robert A. Taft was an excel- 
lent student—always at the head of 


NEWS ROUNDU 
his class. He became a lawyer and 
then was elected to the Ohio legis- 
lature. 

General Dwight D. Eisenhower 
has announced that he will not cam- 


_ paign for the Republican nomina- 


tion. But, he told his many support- 
ers, he will run for President if 
nominated. The five-star general said 
he will give up the job of Supreme 
Commander of the NATO defense 
forces only if nominated. 

General Eisenhower is a graduate 
of West Point. He served as supreme 
commander of the Allies during 
World War II. In 1948 he resigned 
as Chief of Staff of the U. S. Army. 
Later he became president of Co- 
lumbia University in New York City. 
In December 1950 he was given the 
big job of setting up the defenses of 
the free world in Europe. ’ 

Earl Warren has been governor 
of California since 1942. He is the 
first man to be elected to three four- 
year terms in a row as California’s 
governor. In 1946 he won the nomi- 
nation for governor on both the 
Democratic and Republican tickets. 


Born in San Francisco, Warren has 
speat most of his life in California. 
He made a name for himself early in 
his career as a district attorney who 
fought hard against crime. He was 
the Republican candidate for Vice- 
President in 1948. 

Harold E. Stassen has been a 
leader in Republican party affairs 
for many years. He was elected gov- 
ernor of Minnesota at the age of 31— 
and was re-elected twice. Early in 
his third term, he resigned to serve 
in the Navy. ‘ 

In 1945 President Roosevelt made 
him a U. S. delegate at the San Fran- 
cisco Conference, where the U. N. 
was born. He is now president of the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Other Republicans mentioned as 
possible candidates are General 
Douglas MacArthur and Paul Hoff- 
man, former ECA head. ‘ 











Brotherhood Week Is 
February 17-24 in U.S. 


February 17-24 will be Brother- 
hood Week in the U. S. Brotherhood 
Week is sponsored by the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews. 

The Conference works for brother- 
hood all year round. But every year 
one week is set aside to remind us 
to respect and help our fellow citi- 
zens no matter what their race or 
religion. 

President Truman is honorary 
chairman of Brotherhood Week. In 
a special message the President 
pointed out that we are doing every- 
thing in our power to build the 
strength of the free world. Then he 
said: “But unless free people work 
together as a team there will be no 
lasting peace. Until the world ac- 
cepts the principle of the Brother- 
hood of Man under the Fatherhood 
of God, it will be compelled* to live 
under a day-in day-out alert.” 


COVER STORY 


The poem on Junior Scholastic’s 
Valentine cover was written 162 years 
ago, in 1790. The Valentine on which 
it was written was hand-made. A 
piece of paper was folded over a 
number of times, then trimmed and 
cut with scissors so as to make a 
large, intricate* design. On its sur- 
face, yellowed by time, the poem can 
stil be read. This Valentine is the 
earliest one in a collection of old 
Valentines on display at the Museum 
of the City of New York. 


*® Means word is defined on page 23. 
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Eager Beavers 


There was a time when almost no 
beavers were left in the U. S. Too 
many beavers had been killed for 
their pelts. Some beavers are still 
trapped for pelts today. But Uncle 
Sam is making sure that there are 
plenty of beavers around. Beaver- 
built dams are a big help in con- 
trolling floods and conserving nat- 
ural resources. 

In New York, Federal engineers 
worked out a plan for a pond. Its 
purpose was flood control and fire 
protection. All set for work, the en- 
gineers arrived at the site. Beavers 
had beaten them to the job. The dam 
and pond were already built. 

Sometimes beavers build ponds 
where man doesn’t want them—on 
good farmland or near railroad 
tracks. Then the beavers are caught 
and moved to an area where dams 
are needed. Beavers in boxes were 
recently parachuted into parts of 
Idaho where dams were needed. 

Other times the beavers go a little 
too far. In Oregon beavers were 
working in the same area where the 
engineers wanted a dam. But then 
the beavers lost their job. They 
had changed the site of the dam. 


Robot Roundup 


It wouldn't surprise us to come 
in to work some day and find that 
we'd been replaced by a robot. 

The U. S. Navy is taking on a 
robot as helmsman on the carrier 
Oriskany. Purpose of the robot is to 
steer special zigzag courses in dodg- 
ing enemy torpedoes; to steer into 
the wind during jet take-offs and 
landings. Unlike human helmsmen, 
the robot doesn’t get tired. 

The Navy's robot can follow a 
quick flow of “change course” com- 
mands. It can also be controlled from 
far parts of the ship. If necessary, a 
human helmsman can turn off the 
robot and take over. 

The U. S. Army has set up a robot- 
run weather station. The robot re- 
places seven men, The robot station 
sends in Morse code weather mes- 
sages from a bleak and cold island in 
the Aleutians, off Alaska. 

The weather station has built-in 
automatic heating and fire extin- 
guisher controls. A_ self-winding 


clock acts as the master-brain of the 
station. 

The clock puts the motor in oper- 
ation. While the motor is running, 
the station’s batteries recharge and 
store up enough energy for the next 
Start. 

The Army has also drafted a super 
robot brain from the University of 
Illinois. In the Army the brain will 
be known as Ordvac. 

Ordvac is 8% feet tall, 10 feet wide, 
and 2 feet thick. Inside his body are 
2,720 vacuum tubes and a maze of 
wires and electrical parts. His brain 
can file away 1,024 numbers and re- 
call any of them in 34-millionths of 
a second. He can solve in two weeks 
a problem which would take thou- 
sands of years with paper and pencil. 

About the only thing Ordvae can’t 
do is talk. He uses a teletypewriter 
hooked to his body to write out an- 
swers. 

Ordvac will be stationed at the 
Aberdeen (Md.) Proving Ground, 
figuring out things like the speed of 
a shell. 


Standard Oil of N, 2. 


Steep Inch 


The “Steep Inch” is the nickname 
for a new pipeline in Venezuela. 
Built by U. S. oil companies, the 
pipeline runs from the seacoast of 
Venezuela to the capital city of Cara- 
cas. It carries more than 8,000 bar- 
rels of gasoline and other refined 
products daily. 

The pipeline is only 10 miles long. 
But it climbs to a height of more 


‘than 3,100 feet as it cuts directly 


across the mountains. Before the 
pipeline was built, the oil products 
were carried by tank trucks. The 
trucks traveled slowly over 21 miles 
of winding mountain highway. 

In 1950 U. S. companies built the 
world’s longest oil pipeline. It is 1,068 
miles long and reaches from the Per- 
sian Gulf to Lebanon. 





THE PLAYERS 


A Storyteller Martha Washington 
General Washington A Justice 


Twelve Girls and Boys - 


THE SCENE 


A screen at stage left conceals a 
draped table. Near the close of 
the play a robed justice and the 
President-elect, unobserved by the 
audience, take their places behind 
the table. In back of a second screen 
up stage right, replicas of the state 
seals of the thirteen original states, 
enlarged to form shields, are piled 
on a table. 


StornyTencer (walking to the front 
of the stage and reading): “In a 
coach drawn by six horses George 
Washington drove to Federal Hall 
on Wall Street in New York City to 
become the first President of the 
United States.” (closing book) Those 
were stirring days. Eleven of the 
thirteen original states had just rati- 
fied* the Constitution amid a storm 
of discussion and fiery debate. Do 
you know how the young states 
voted on that great document? 

Voice From AuvupieNnce: The first 
was Delaware, 

Orner Voices: Pennsylvania was 
second; New Jersey third; Georgia, 
Connecticut, and Massachusetts 
next; then Maryland; South Caro- 
lina; New Hampshire was number 
nine; then came Virginia and New 
York. 

Srornyre:ter: With the Constitu- 
tion approved, the stream of historic 
events moves swiftly toward a coun- 
try estate in Virginia, for the new 
government is calling for a Chief 
Executive. The time is April, 1789. 
(An easel is carried to the stage.) 
In a sitting room at Mount Vernon 
(A table and two chairs are brought 
in.) we find General Washington 
and Mrs. Washington discussing the 
exciting events of the day. (A vase 
is set on the table and a placard is 
laid across the easel. It reads: 
“Mount Vernon—An April day in 
1789.” General Washington comes 
in from stage left reading a letter. 
Martha enters from the garden. She 
carries a basket of flowers and a 
stack of letters which she gives to 
her husband. ) 

Martna: Still they come, letter 
after letter for His Excellency Gen- 
eral George Washington begging, 


® Means word is defined on page 23. 


Thirteen States 
Beside the Sea 


demanding that you serve as head 
of the new government. 

GeneraL WasHincTon: They have 
their answer now. I have given my 
consent. (solemnly) President of the 
United States! 

Maarrna: | little thought when the 
war was finished that anything could 
call you into public life again. . . . 
(She takes some flowers from the 
basket. ) 

Genera Wasuincton: I have no 


choice, Patsy. I must leave my cherry ° 


orchards and my gardens and go to 
the aid of our infant nation. 

Martua (impatiently): You who 
have already done so much! The 
long war years, and those months in 
Philadelphia presiding over the 
meetings when the Constitution was 
being made! Must you do more? 
But you are right and I will not 
complain. When wil! you be in- 
augurated*? 

GeneraL Wasnincton: On the 
thirtieth of April. Congress is meet- 
ing in New York now. (The General 
sits down and begins to open his let- 
ters. Martha arranges the flowers in 
the vase. ) 

STorYTELLER (in an aside): New 
York was the capital of the United 
States at that time. The old building 
where our first President took the 
oath of office is still standing at the 
corner of Wall and Nassau Streets. 

Martua (after her husband has 
laid his letters aside): When the 
news of the elections was brought 
here by Mr. Thompson I think I al- 
ready knew what the words would 
be—( quoting the official messenger ) 
“Sir, I have the honor to tell you 
that you have been elected President 
of the United States.” 

Genera Wasnincton: [I am 
grateful for this honor, Patsy, and I 
shall do my best to serve the people 
of my country. 

Marrna: And I will repeat what 
Mr. Thompson said, for I agree with 
him—“It is the nation I would con- 


gratulate.” Now I must see to the 
preparations for your departure. 
Nellie and I will join you in New 
York soon. (They go out together.) 

STORYTELLER (resuming): That 
was little Nellie Custis, Martha was 
speaking of. Nellie was their grand- 
child, the daughter of Martha’s son 
John. Custis. Did you notice that 
General Washington called his wife 
“Patsy”? That was his name for her. 
(Properties are removed from the 
stage.) Well, they are getting ready 
for the journey by stage coach now. 
Meanwhile, let’s see what we know 
about the colonies of England that 
were now the United States of 
America naming George Washing- 
ton their first President. Gather 
around and we'll see how they be- 
gan.’ (The Storyteller pulls a black- 
board from the wings as twelve 
pupils step forward from the audi- 
ence and seat themselves on the 
floor of the stage.) 

Purm 1: First there was Virginia 
and a settlement named for Eng- 
land’s king. (Storyteller writes and 
says “Jamestown, Virginia—1607.” ) 

Purn. 2: Thank Captain John 
Smith for that. 

Purpn. 3: Thank Powhatan, the 
great chieftain who spared Smith’s 
life. 

Pupm 4: I say, thank Pocahontas, 
princess daughter of the Indian 
chief because she begged mercy for 
the English stranger. 

SroryYTe.ier: All played their part 
in the story of the colony. (sub- 
tracting 1607 from 1789) One hun- 
dred and eighty-two years from the 
founding of Jamestown to the day 
when President Washington took 
office. 

Puru 5: Other settlers came to 
build their homes in the northern 
wilderness. Write “1620” in the hall 
of fame. That’s when the white- 
sailed Mayflower came. (Storyteller 
writes “Plymouth—1620.” ) 

Purn 6: Write “Plymouth,” “Pil- 
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grim,” and “Miles Standish” too— 

Puri 7: “Bradford the Governor” 
and other names they knew, in that 
long-ago wilderness— 

Purm 5: “Squanto,” and “Samo- 
set,” “Great Chief Massasoit”! 

Purm 6: See how the seed of an- 
other state grew! 

(Audience and players sing “The 
Landing of the Pilgrims” as Pupils 
5, 6, 7 go to the board to write the 
names mentioned.) 

STORYTELLER (resuming and writ- 
ing “Boston—1630"): Ten years later 
the Massachusetts Bay Colony was 
established with Boston as a center. 
To it came the Puritans and other 
Englishmen. Now there were three 
English settlements on the Atlantic 
coast. 

Purm 8: And a Dutch town on 
Manhattan Island—New Amsterdam 
that became New York. (Goes to 
board and writes “New Amsterdam 
—1626.”) - 

Pur 9: First came Henry Hud- 
son, in his good ship the Half 
Moon. 

Purm 10: Roving Dutch fur trad- 
ers seeking fortunes followed 
soon. 

Purpm 11: Manhattan cost them 
beads and cloth worth guilders 
but a few, 

And there between the river tides 
a village slowly grew. 

Purm 12: New Amsterdam, New 
Netherlands—New York it came 
to be, 

Another state was building there 
hard by the open sea. 

Purim 8: Peter Stuyvesant’s town! 

Purm 9 (going to the board and 
figuring): Not counting the ancient 
Indian history of New York, we can 
say that it was 163 years old when 
George Washington became Presi- 
dent. 

STORYTELLER (writing “St. Mary's, 
Maryland—1634"): Freedom of re- 
ligion was a vision which brought 
many seekers to America. Lord Balti- 
more saw the promise of the New 
World and persuaded the king to 


grant him a tract of land. People of 
many faiths were welcomed to Mary- 
land. Sailing on the Ark and the 
Dove they came and founded St. 
Mary’s. (writing “Providence”) Prov- 
idence is the name he gave to the 
settlement he began, this founder of 
another state. Providence, because 
of God's divine guidance. He 
preached the Golden Rule. He 
earned the anger of the Puritan rul- 
ers of Massachusetts. Who was he? 

Puri 3: That was Roger Williams, 
friend of the Indians. 

Purm 4: Roger Williams, toufder 
of Rhode Island. (Storyteller writes 
“Rhode Island—1636.”) 

Puri ‘8 (rising): Others moved 
into the fertile valley of the Con- 
necticut River, starting Hartford, 
Saybrook, and New Haven. (Writes 
and says “Connecticut—1636.”) 

Puri 9 (rising): Northward, too, 
the settlers moved, laying the foun- 
dations of another colony. (Writes 
and says “New Hampshire organ- 
tzed—1679.”) 

Purn 10 (rising): On the broad 
plantations of the Carolinas rice and 
indigo were cultivated. From the 
southern pine farests came pitch for 
tar and turpentine. Write “North 
Carolina” and “South Carolina” in 
this list of names. (Pupils 8 and 9 
write the names and the dates— 
“1663” and “1712.”) 

SToRYTELLER: In the year George 
Washington was born James Ogle- 
thorpe founded a colony that was 
to be a haven for thousands who had 
suffered great misfortune. (Pupil 10 
writes and says “Georgia—1732.”) 

Purm 11: Add Delaware, first set- 
tled by the Swedes. 

Pup 12: Add New Jersey. ( Story- 
teller writes “Delaware” and “New 
Jersey.”) 

Pupm 3: That's twelve. Now guess 
this one if you can. (rising and 
clasping hands with Pupil 4, who 
has risen, too) My friends, between 
us there shall be nothing but open- 
ness and love. When disputes arise 
we will settle them in council. 
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Purm 4: As long as the sun and . 
the moon and the stars shall shine, 
as long as the waters run in the 
rivers, so long will we live in peace 
with the children of William Penn. 

Pupit 5: Penn’s treaty with the In- 
dians! 

Purn 6: Pennsylvania—1682. 
(Storyteller writes the same.) 

Purn 7: That makes thirteen in 
all.* 

SrorRYTELLER: Thé thirteen states 
ot President Washington's day. Hear 
him as he takes the oath of office on 
April thirtieth in the year 1789. 
(The screen is removed and the 
President-elect and a robed justice 
are discovered facing each other 
with right hands raised.) 

PRESENT .WasHINGTON: | do sol- 
emnly swear that | will faithfully 
execute the office of President of 
the United States, and wiil to the 
best of my ability preserve, protect 
and defend the Constitution of the 
United States. (The screens are used 
to close the inauguration scene and 
the Storyteller and pupils form a 
group of thirteen.) 

StoryTELLer: Thirteen states be- 

side the sea. 

Purn 1: And a dream of a noble 

land to bel 
Purm 2: O, beautiful America, 
God shed His grace on thee— 

Puri 8: And crown thy good with 
brotherhood from sea to shining 
sea. 

(To the music of “America the 
Beautiful” the thirteen players pass 
behind the screen at stage rear, each 
reappearing immediately with the 
seal of the state he represents. Audi- 
ence and players sing the first and 
last stanza of the song as two lines 
of pupils, carrying shield-like seals 
of all the states, move toward the 
original thirteen.) 
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EXT fall the United States will 

elect a President and a Vice- 
President. Both will be elected for a 
term of four years. (Clause 1 of 
Article 2, section 1.) 

Who they will be, no one knows. 
A number of men have declared that 
they would like to run for President. 
Still others will soon tell our country 
whether they wish to run. 

Early this summer each political 
party in the United States will choose 
its candidates for President and Vice- 
President. The parties will hold big 
meetings, called conventions, to 
choose the candidates. Once chosen, 
the candidates will probably stump* 
the country. 

On Election Day, November 4, 
our citizens will go to the polls. (The 
one exception is Maine; its citizens 
vote in ember.) In some places 
voters will mark their ballots with 
an X. In other places they will pull 
levers in voting machines. In some 
states the names of the candidates 
will appear on the ballots or voting 
machines. In some the names of an- 
other group of men will appear 
under the party label. These other 
men are called electors. 


THE ELECTORAL COLLEGE 


In our country we do not vote 
directly for the President and Vice- 
President. No matter whose name ap- 
pears on the ballot, we are really 
voting for electors. They are mem- 
bers of the Electoral College. The 
College elects the President and 
Vice-President. 

Each state has as many electoral 
votes as it has Representatives and 
Senators in Congress. For example, 
Oregon has two Senators and four 
Representatives. So it has six votes in 
the Electoral College. In the 1948 
election, Oregon's Republican elec- 
tors received 17,000 more votes than 
the Democratic electors. Oregon's 
six electoral votes went to the Re- 
publican candidates. 

The 48 states have a total of 531 
electoral votes. To win, a candidate 
must receive a majority—at least 266. 

The electors meet in their various 
state capitols to cast their votes. 
Then they mail in their ballots to the 
President of the Senate. When Con- 
gress opens in January, it counts the 
votes. This count is just an official 
ceremony. By the time Congress 
meets the results of the election are 
no surprise to anyone, 


® Means werd is defined on page 23. 


YOUR RUGGED CONSTITUTION 


Presidential 
Elections 


Why did our founding fathers set 
up the Electoral College? (Article 
2, section 1, clauses 2 and 3.) 

They believed it would be unwise 
for the people to choose the Presi- 
dent and Vice-President. So they de- 
cided to set up the Electoral College. 
Its members were to be state rep- 
resentatives and leaders. They, said 
the founding fathers, would guide 
the people in making a wise choice. 
The people of each state or its top 
officials would choose the electors. 
The electors would choose the Presi- 
dent and Vice-President. The man 
who got the most electoral votes 
would be President. The runner-up 
would be Vice-President. 

This system did not work very 
well. In the election of 1800 Thomas 
Jefferson and Aaron Burr each got 
73 votes. The election had then to 
be decided in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. ’ 

Most of the electors had wanted 
Jefferson as President and Burr as 
Vice-President. But they had no way 
to show their choice. In the House, 
Burr came very close to being chosen 
President—against the wishes of the 


majority of the electors. Then, at the 
last minute, the House chose Jef- 
ferson. 

To avoid another such mix-up 
Amendment 12 was written into the 
Constitution in 1804. It says that 
electors must vote for President and 
Vice-President on separate ballots. 

Meantime a more important change 
was taking place. Political parties 
were beginning to develop. Men with 
the same political views began to 
band together. They chose candi- 
dates whom the electors would be 
pledged to vote for. From this have 
grown our modern political parties 
and the presidential elections we 
know today. 

We still have the Electoral Col- 
lege. But the electors for whom we 
vote will in turn vote for their party's 
candidates. No elector ever goes 
back on ‘his pledge. The electors cast 
their votes for the candidates favored 
by the majority in their state. 


No. 17 ig a series of articles and illus- 
trations selected and adapted from Your 
Rugged Constitution, by Bruce and Esther 
Findlay, published by Stanford University 
Press, Stanford, California. 








Maps for Junior Scholastic by Frank Ronan 


The Kingdom of the Netherlands, often called “Holland,” 
is @ flat country on the North Sea. One fourth of the land 


is below sea level (marked by colored dots). There's a saying 
“God made the world, but the Dutch made Holland,” because 
so much land has been won from the sea by dikes and canals, 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC and United World Films present 


“Holland was made hy the Dutch” 


My name is Gerta de 
Jong. (Pronounce the “J” 
like “Y.”) 

I’m a girl of North Hol- 
land. That’s the northwest 
corner of my country, the 
Kingdom of the Nether- 
lands. 

[Arrow on map above 
points to North Holland.| 

North Holland is close 
beside the North Sea. As a Dutch poem says, we “sleep 
with the sound of pounding waves in our ears.” The 
sea is our close companion all our lives long. 

In many ways the sea is our best friend. 

The sea brings our damp but temperate climate. 
My country, you know, lies far to the north. It is much 
farther north than any state of the United States. We 
have cold winters, but it does not get so cold as in 
inland regions of Europe. The sea winds help keep 
our weather rather mild. It is never too cold to keep 
our cows out in the fields. 

Strong winds from the sea bring rain often. That 
keeps our fields green. The rich grass is good for dairy 
cattle. Half the farmers in the Netherlands are dairy 
farmers. Many sheep graze in our fields, too. 

The sea is our highway ‘to the whole world. For 
hundreds of years we Dutch have been sailors. We 
carry on trade in every ocean, and we have built one 
of the world’s largest overseas empires. 


Gerta de Jong 


A FILM-STORY based on the sound motion picture 
“Land Behind the Dikes (the Netherlands)” 


But the sea is also our worst enemy. It is constantly 
clawing at our little country and trying to tear away 
its land. We fight back the sea by building dikes. 

Along our coast the sea has helped us by buiiding 
a natural dike. This is a great chain of sand dunes, 
about 200 miles long. Some dunes are more than 30 
feet high and as much as two miles wide. Dunes are 
great sand heaps thrown up by the winds and waves. 
We keep the dunes in plece by planting beach grass. 
The roots prevent the sand from being washed away. 


Zuider Zee Is Formed 


Behind the dunes, safe from being flooded by the sea, 
is much land that is below sea level. Many years ago, 
at the time of the Roman Empire, there was also a large 
fresh-water lake back of the dunes. 

Then, in the Middle Ages, the angry sea smashed 
through the wall of dunes and filled the lake with salt 
water. A great bay 80 miles long, called the Zuider 
Zee, was formed in the very heart of the Netherlands. 
Much land was flooded. Ocean fish came in to swim 
right where I sit writing to you. The very place where 
I live, Unicorn Farm, was at the bottom of this bay. 

But the sea no longer steals land from us. In fact, 
one tenth of all my country’s farm land is land that 
we have taken away from the sea or from lakes. 

These farms that were once under water are called 
polders. Here’s how we Dutch make a polder: 

First we build a dike to surround a section of sea 
or lake. The workmen take earth out into the sea in 





“The Earth and its Lop ¢s” 
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barges and dump it. Gradually the piles of mud grow 
higher until they are above thé surface of the water. 
The piles are strengthened with a matting woven of 
willow branches and straw. 

Then we pump out the water from behind the newly 
built dike. If the land was sea bottom, it is still full 
of salt, left by the sea water. Crops won't grow on 
salty ground. But the rains fall and slowly wash some 
of the salt away. We set out caraway and certain other 
plants that absorb salt. We bring in fertilizer. 

Sometimes it takes years to make the ground fertile. 
But at last we can plant the land. Then it is rich land— 
about the richest soil in the Netherlands. 

If you doubt that, you should see Unicorn Farm 
right now! Such heaps of apples and vegetables! Such 
rich green grass for our animals! And you should see 
the flowers on my table—they’re fresh every day. Some 
Dutch farms, you know, raise nothing at all but flowers. 
Dutch tulips are famous all over the world. We even 
send flower bulbs and seeds to your country. 


Why the Dutch Build Polders 


I remember that once I asked Father: 

“Why do we Dutch work so hard to build polders?” 

“Our soil is fertile, Gerta,” said Father, “but we 
need more land for farming because our country is 
small and thickly populated. We cultivate every pos- 
sible acre as thoroughly as we can. In order to raise 
larger crops, we must find new land. The only way we 
can do this is by taking land from the sea.” 

Polders make up only a part of the land that is below 
sea level. We have to work constantly to keep rains 
and streams from flooding all of our low-lying lands. 
Do you know how we get rid of this surface water? 


You've seen pictures of Dutch windmills, haven't 
you? There’s an old windmill on our farm. When the 
wind blows, we spread sails on the big blades. The 
blades turn. That turns machinery that thrusts the 
water forward from the fields into drainage canals. 

Years ago the windmills were the only pumps we 
had to drain our country. Today there are only a few 
hundred windmills left. We are getting as much use 
out of them as we can. But the pumping today is done 
mostly by steam or electric pumps. One modern pump- 
ing station does the work of dozens of windmills. 

The drainage canals empty into larger canals and 
rivers. They in turn empty into the North Sea. We are 
lucky that the North Sea often has very low tides. At 
low tide the water can easily flow off the land and into 
the sea. 


Many Uses for Canals 


Our canals do more than keep our land from being 
flooded. For one thing, they're wonderful skating rinks 
in winter, when they're ! Also, sometimes it is 
very dry, especially in early spring. Then the pumping 
stations can pump the water backwards through the 
canals to irrigate the farm fields. We use the canals 
to float our produce to market, too. I don’t think you 
have anything like that in America, so maybe you'd 
like to hear about my trip last month to the weekly 
market day in town. 

Early in the morning we loaded our vegetables into 
our canal boat. Father pushed out from our polder into 
the main canal and started the motor. The canals con- 
nect with one another and with rivers and lakes. They 
form a system of inland waterways. In our country 
more freight is hauled by canal boats and barges than 
by railroads. 

A little way from our farm the canal ends smack 
against the side of a dike. We ran our boat into a 
cradle-car that was under water at the end of the canal. 
There’s a little track that runs up and over the dike 
and down to the next canal. A cable towed the cradle- 
car—boat and all—over the dike. That's the way we 





This map shows the Netherlands’ most ambitious 
land-reclaiming project. In 1932 the Dutch com- 
pleted a 19-mile-long dike across the mouth of 
the Zuider Zee, an arm of the ocean. They pumped 
out the salt water to create a fresh-water lake, 
the Ijssel Meer (center of map). Two polders have 
been reclaimed from this lake. Two more polders 
(areas which are marked by stripes) are planned. 
When this entire project of four polders is finished, 
the Dutch will- have added nearly 900 square 
miles of rich farming land to theif country. 


travel between the canals that are separated by dikes. 

Just at the edge of town we had to go into a canal 
with a lower water level. We floated into a lock that 
lowered our boat to the level of the next canal. 

A lock is a watertight chamber big enough to hold 
a boat. Water can be pumped into the chamber to 
raise ‘the boat to the level of the higher canal, or water 
can be let out to lower the boat to the level of the 
lower canal. Then the chamber is opened and the boat 


sails on its way. 


Floating Through the Market 


We were in a whole line of barges and canal boats, 
all heading for market. The canal runs right through 
the market building. We floated slowly through the 
entry. 

“Now, Gerta, watch the declers,” Father whispered. 
“See how they look over each boat as it goes by. Now 
it’s our turn. Ah, they like our fine cabbages. They're 
offering good prices. That electric dial on the wall 
shows the highest price offered.” 

_We made the sale and unloaded aur cabbages. Then 
we headed for the open-air market place to look at 
livestock offered for sale. 

One of the men called out to Father: 

“Goade morgen, Mijnheer de Jong.” (That means, 
“Good morning, Mr. de Jong.”) “Here’s a fine pair of 


market towns like Alkmaar, famed for its cheese. Farmers 
lead produce on little boats, follow water reads to market. 


Holstein Friesians, just the right kind of milk cows 
for your fine herd at the Unicorn. The price is right. 
You won't find a better bargain. Will you buy them?” 

Father and the man talked for ‘a while. Then they 
slapped their hands together several times. That's the 
same as a contract. It meant that Father had agreed 
to buy the cows. 

We stopped by the cooperative milk plant before 
we started home. 

A cooperative milk plant, you know, is owned and run 
by the farmers who send their milk there. Each farmer 
has a say in the running of the business. Of course, 
the farmers hire a manager and other workers to do 
the cheese making and other work around the factory. 

“I want to see the new cheese vats we're putting in,” 
Father said. “Our cooperative always keeps up-to-date 
with the most modern methods, We can produce more 
than we used to, but we are just as careful as ever to 
keep the famous old flavor. That’s why people all over 
the world like to buy the fine Dutch cheeses.” 

“Oh, Father, look at that big round yellow Edam 
cheese—the one that man is testing. I wonder who 
will eat it. Will it be someone in England, or southern 
Europe, or maybe America? Whoever he is, when he 
peels off the red wrapper, I'm sure he'll be thinking 
about our lovely little country with its dikes and wind- 
mills—and with its‘modern farms and industries, too.” 
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FACTS ABOUT THE NETHERLANDS 
Area: about 15,800 square miles—twice the size 
of New Jersey 
Population: more than 10,212,000—about twice 
the size of New Jersey's 
Flag: three bars (running the width of the flag), 
red, white, and blue 


Ruler: Queen Juliana . 
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What have you just learned about the Netherlands? 
Take this test, score it yourself, 
doing. Perfect score is 100. Then 
questions under “TO THINK AND 


1. HOLLAND—SIDE VIEW 


This kind of sketch is called a “cross section.” Imagine 
that Gerta’s homeland of North Holland has been sliced 
in two from top to bottom, and you're looking at one 
side of the slice. 

Study the sketch, and then underline the correct word 
or phrase inside the parentheses. Score 8 points for each 
correct answer. Total 40. 


Look at the little house. It would be flooded if it were 
not for the (big heaps of sand, mountains, bridges) 
between the house and the North Sea. 

But suppose there’s a hard rain. Won't the little 
house be flooded then? No, because the rain water 
will run off into (barrels, rivers, canals). The purpose 
of the windmill is to (create a breeze, grind” corn, 
pump water from the canals into channels that lead 
into the North Sea). 

Before the building of dikes, the section marked 
“polderlands” was (under water, higher than most parts 
of the Netherlands, a very dry region). Today this 
polderlands section, as you can see by the drawing, 
is (overrun by wild beasts, full of factories, a dairying 
region). 

My score___ 


2. LIFE BEHIND THE DIKES 


Write on the line beside each letter the number of 
the phrase that correctly completes the sentence. Each 
counts 4. Total 12. 


_.A. Canals are important in the Netherlands for all 
the following purposes exCept: 

1. To drain low-lying fields 

2. To carry salt water to inland regions 

8. As “roads” to carry farm products to market 


\ 


__.B. All of the following are important activities 
in the Netherlands except: 

1, Mining and lumbering 

2. Raising dairy herds and sheep 

8. Building dikes and rynning pumping stations 

._C. All the following statements are true except: 


1. About one fourth of the Netheflands is below sea 
level 


2. About half of the Dutch farmers are dairy farmers 
8. Three quarters of the Netherlands is made up of 
polders 


My score___ 


3. A MAP TO GUIDE YOU 


This is part of the map you saw on page 11. Study 
it, and then fill in the blanks with words chosen from 
those in boldface below. Each counts 6. Total 48. 


The body of water marked “1” on the map is the 
, an arm of the 








Ocean. 

The area marked “2” used to be called the —_ 
After the building of a 19-mile 
across the entrance, this bay 
was turned into a fresh-water 
called the 

The arrow from “3” points to the region of North 
, @ part of the nation officially 
called the Kingdom of the 
Zuider Zee, Dutch, canal, Atlantic, North Sea, lake, 


Netherlands, South Sea, Ijesel Meer, Holland, 
Arctic, dike 


My score___ 




















Total score__— 


wot To Think and Talk About ww 


1. It is very costly to reclaim sea bottom for farm- 
ing. Why are such projects worthwhile in the Nether- 
lands? Would they be worthwhile in the U. S.? 

2. Try to picture the landscape around Unicorn 
Farm. What differences are there between it and the 
lafidscape where you live? Do you think these differ- 
ences explain in part the differences between the way 
you live and the way Gerta lives? Why? 

3. “A country does not have to be large to be great.” 
Does that saying apply to the Netherlands? 

4. “Man can triumph over his surroundings.” Does 
that saying apply to the coastal Netherlands? Think 
of other examples of regions where men have learned 
to make a living in spite of what seems to be unfavor- 
able geography. 





GIRLS! gors ! Quaker and Mother's Oats contest offers 








TWO 4-YEAR 
—= COLLEGE 


OF 4002 PRIZES WORTH ¥15,250.00 


Just for 25 words or less completing the sentence. . . 
"A QUAKER OATS (or Mother's Oats) BREAKFAST HELPS ME STAR IN SPORTS 


BECAUSE. in rege eee eee aren 


(You complete the sentence in 25 w words or less. | it's easy.) 


TWO GRAND PRIZES. Just think, fellas and girls— 
four glorious years of education at any college you 
choose! All this may be yours because you sat down 
today and wrote a few simple words! This is-a prize 
that can change the whole course of your life. Prepare 
you for a high-paid position. Open up a thrilling new 
world of experiences and friends. 

It’s easy to write about Quaker Oats! You know, a 
leading State University proved that Quaker Oats is 


PLUS PRIZES OF 1,000 
® REGULATION BASKETBALLS 


es, ay A are the official size and weight basketballs 
used by leading schools throughout the country. Made 
for both indoor and outdoor play. Even getting wet 
won’t hurt them because they're made 

of molded rubber on a fabric base. 


HURRY! Just complete the sentence 
as directed on the coupon. Send as 
many sentences and coupons as you 
wish. Just be sure to send the Blue 
Star from, a package of Quaker or 
Mother’s Oats with each sentence. 
Don’t wait. Send now—today! 


EASY CONTEST RULES 


1. In 25 words or less complete the sen- 
tence: “A Quaker Oats (or Motheris 
Oats) breakfast helps me star in sports 
because..." Write it on this entry 
blank or on a piece of paper and mail it 
with one Blue Star from a Quaker or 
Mother's Oats package to Quaker 
Scholarships, Box Q, Chicago 77, Ill. 
Entries must be postmarked not later 
than midnight, March 10, 1952 and 
received by March 31, 1952 


2. Prizes consist of twd grand prizes of 
4-year college scholarships worth 
2,000.00 each at the college of your 
choice. Each winner will be paid a 
$500.00 scholarship each year for 4 
years, beginning at high school grad- 
uation or at age 18. Additional prizes 
of 1,000 Voit Regulation Basketballs 
worth we 25 each. Total value of prizes 
$15,250 


3. pom me will be judged on the basis 
of originality, suitability, and aptness. 


Decision of judges is final. Duplicate 
awards in cases of ties. Contest will 
be judged by Reuben H. Donnelley 
Corporation. 

4. Any boy or girl not over 18 years of 
age living in & United States may 
enter, excepting employees of The 
Quaker Oats Company, their adver- 
tising agencies and their families. All 
entries are the property of The Quaker 
Oats Company and may be retained 
by them. 

&S. You may enter any number of com- 
pleted sentences in this contest pro- 
vided a Blue Star from a Quaker Oats 
or Mother's Oats package accompanies 
each entry. The Quaker Oats Company 
reserves the right to use or not to use 
the winning sentences 

6. Names of winners will be on file at 
The Quaker Oats Company, Chicago 
Grand prize winners will be announced 
on The Quaker Oats Sunday radioshow 


the best of 14 leading cereals. Yes, of 14 nationally 
known breakfast cereals—both hot and cold, of all 
shapes and kinds—Quaker Oats came out Number 
One in body-building protein!* 

And other tests prove oatmeal richer in nerve-nour- 
ishing Vitamin Bi—richer in food-energy—richer in 
—e for red blood, than any other whole-grain 


*Resuits published in ‘“‘Food Research,” a nationally 
known scientific journal. 


—— . ——— 
Quaker and Mother's Oats are the same 


MAIL THIS ENTRY BLANK TODAY! 


QUAKER SCHOLARSHIPS, Box Q, Chicago 77, Illinois 
“A Quaker Oats (or Mother's Oats) breakfast helps me star in 


sports b 














(Complete the sentence in 25 words or less in above space or on separate paper) 
fam enclosing the Blue Star from a Quaker or Mother's Oats package. 





Name 
Address 


City. Zone__State 
REMEMBER: CONTEST CLOSES MIDNIGHT, MARCH 10, 1952 


Age 














Photos by Robert H. Peters 


The children crowd around Mrs. Beranyk when she cooks to see what American food 
is being prepared. Left to’ right: Herman, 8; Maria, 3; Adele, 6; Anton John, 1. 


“WOU'LL like the Beranyks,” My- 

ron W. Fowell of Boston, Mass., 
said to me as we got into his car. 
“They're a friendly family and will 
be glad to tell you how they're get- 
ting along as new Americans.” 

The Reverend Dr. .Fowell is an 
official of the Massachusetts Congre- 
gational Conference. It works hand- 
in-hand with the National Council 
of Churches and other organizations 
to find new homes for Displaced Per- 
sons (DPs), 

“The Beranyks arrived in the 
U. S. in March, 1950,” Mr. Fowell 
said, as we drove to their home in 
Natick, Mass. “For several months 
they lived in Long Valley, New Jer- 
sey, where Mr. Beranyk had a part- 
time job as a painter. In the fall, 
we found him a full-time job with a 
building company in Natick, and he 
moved his family there.” 

“Where did the Beranyks come 
from?” I asked. 

“They had lived in the Ukraine, 
part of Russia, until 1948,” 
Fowell answered. “That year Mr. 
Beranyk decided no person was safe 
under Russia’s Communist govern- 
ment. In January, 1944, the Beranyks 
left the Ukraine. For three cold 
months they traveled hundreds of 
miles on foot and on horseback to 
Poland.” 

But they met up with more hard- 
ships after that, Mr. Fowell went on. 
Poland had been conquered by Nazi 
Germany. The Germans, in need of 


Mr. * 


workers and farm hands, sent the 
Beranyks and hundreds of thou- 
sands of other persons to Austria. 
There they were forced to work in 
labor camps and on farms. 

“After the war ended,” Mr. Fowell 
said, “the U. N. set up DP camps. 


The Beranyks lived in a camp in 
Salzburg, Austria, for 18 months be- 
fore coming to the U. S.” 

We arrived in Natick, drove up 
Sunshine Avenue, and stopped in 
front of the Beranyk’s small white 
house. It has three rooms—a bed- 
room, kitchen, and living room. Mr. 
and Mrs. Beranyk, delighted to see 
Mr. Fowell again, greeted us warm- 
ly. They are learning English. 

“Here are my children,” Mr. Be- 
ranyk said to me in the living room. 
“This is oldest daughter, Valentine.” 

Valentine, 13, said hello—then in- 
troduced me to Herman, 8; Adele, 
6; and Maria, 3. “And we have baby 
boy,” said Mrs. Beranyk, smiling. 

“Yes, there’s Anton John,” Valen- 
tine said. “He’s one year old.” Mrs. 
Beranyk picked him up and said 
proudly, “Anton John born in 
America.” 

Valentine, who studied English in 
Austria, is in the 8th grade of 
Coolidge Junior High School. Her 
favorite subject is English. 


AAA 


Spotlight on America 


New 
Americans 


By Tony Simon 
Special Reporter for Junior Scholastic 


“Do you have any hobbies,” | 
asked. 

“Yes, stamp collecting,” she an- 
swered. “But 1 no longer have 
stamps. I lost them all in our travels. 

“I like to knit, too, and Mother is 
teaching me new stitches,” Valentine 
told me. “I also like reading, espe- 
cially biographies of famous Ameri- 
cans, U. S. history books, and mys- 
teries.” 

“Read, read, read—she read four, 
five books in week,” said Mr. Be- 
ranyk, pointing to library books on 
a table. I noticed one very large 
book, a Ukranian-German-English 
dictionary. 

“Whose book is this?” I asked. 

“My book for learning English,” 
Mr. Beranyk said. “I read news- 
paper every evening, see many new 
words. Find words in my book, 
study hard—soon understand all. 
More words I learn, better English 
I speak.” 

Mr. Fowell asked him how he 
liked his job with the building com- 
pany. 

(Continued on page 16) 








Good indoor pictures are easier 
with Ansco Superpan Press Film! 


These simple, easy-to-follow 
rules will help you make 
good pictures indoors— 
the very first time you try! 


When the sun goes down, your chance of 
making prize-winning pictures stays up 
—if you load. your camera with Ansco 
Superpan Press Film. 


All you need in the way of equipment 

to set up your own informal indoor “por- 

trait studio” is this: 

1. Your present camera. 

2. Ansco Superpan Press Film. 

3. Two photoflood lamps: One, a No. 1 
photoflood, and the other a No. 2. 


Place one lamp at each side of the camera, 
the same distance away from the subject. 
The No. 2 photoflood is your “modeling ¢ ‘ 
light,” so raise it two feet or more above AN INDOOR PICTURE like this might easily become a Prize-winner in the 
the subject’s head and direct ite light pes ag ent riage —_— dn contest details, write Scholastic- 
dire: taecen Chk tae. es is Mest Gand insco Photograyhy Awards, 351 Fourth Avenue, ‘New York 10, N. Y. 
light on the opposite side of the camera, 
near the lens, to lighten the shadows 


cast by the No. 2 flood. 


The accompanying exposure table gives 
you the right lens opening and shutter *- Subject Di 

speed. Don’t guess at the distances— Guo No.1 & One No.2 One No.8 & One Me.8 One te.t & One Me.2 
measure them carefully! Lens Opening | Flood Lamp at 4 ft. | Flood Lamp at 6 ft. | Flood : 
#22 10th Sth 
£16 25th 10th 


P.S. For easily understandable in- ft 59th 25th 
formation on how to make better 8 100th 50th 
pictures indoors and out, get 6.3 150th 75th 
Ansco’s 60-page booklet “Betrer 
Puotocrarpnuy Mape Easy.” It’s ms soem 160m 


| 25¢ at photo dealers everywhere, For Box Camera Snapshots Place Lamps 4 feet from Subject 
* or write Ansco direct. A. 





SUPERPAN PRESS EXPOSURE TABLE FOR FLOODLAMPS 
Shutter speeds in fractions of a second 









































Ask for ANSCO SUPERPAN PRESS FILM! 


ANSCO, Binghamton, N. Y. A Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation. “From Research to Reality” 


aw 





New Americans 


(Continued from page 14) 


“Fine, fine—good job,” answered 
Mr. Beranyk, who walks three miles 
to and from work every day. “I save 
money, buy new tools.” 


He led us to a small hallway next 
to the living room. Mr. Beranyk 
uses the hallway as a toolshed and 
hangs his tools neatly on a wall. 


“My family live in only one room 
for many years,” he said. “Here we 
live in three rooms. Next spring I 
make house bigger with new tools. 
Maybe build two, three rooms up- 
stairs for children.” 

Mrs. Beranyk called us into the 
living room for coffee and peanut- 
butter sandwiches. I asked Valentine 
what foods the family likes best. 

“We like all foods,” she answered, 
especially milk, peanut butter, 
coffee, and hot dogs. Whenever 
Mother prepares a meal we all 
crowd around the stove tc watch 
her.” 

“I like candy and soda,” said Her- 
man. 

“And baseball, 
added. 

“That's right, baseball is great,” 
Herman agreed, “and so is football. 
You know who's the best. baseball 
player ever? Ted Williams of the 
Red Sox. I'll be a baseball or football 
player someday.” 

“T'd like to be an actress or dancer 
or piano player when I grow up,” 
Valentine said. “I don’t play the 
piano yet, but it's my favorite in- 
strument. Dad plans to buy me one 
when we can afford it.” 

Mr. Beranyk nodded. He is grate- 


too,” Valentine 


ful for the good fortune that has 
come to him and his family. 

“Yes,” he said, “my family start 
a new life here. America good, very 
good. Here my family is free family. 
I have things to show for my work— 
house, stove, 1937 Ford, radio, wash- 
ing machine, vacuum cleaner. And 
no one ever leaves the table hungry. 
Children go to school, learn much, 
look ahead to happy days. Beranyks 
never look back on dark days.” 

“Dd you have friends here?” | 
asked. 

“Yes, | meet good people in 
Natick,” he answered. “Neighhors 
on Sunshine Avenue friendly, very 
friendly. This week friends help me 
fill out first papers to become Amer- 
ican citizen—and good citizen.” 

‘ Valentine told me she also had 
made good friends and liked them 
all. Then a sad look crossed her face. 

“I miss Gabriela very much,” she 
said. 

“Who is she?” I asked. 

“A Rumanian girl I met in the 
DP camp at Salzburg,” Valentine ex- 
plained. “Her family and my family 
were good friends. Gabriela and I 
used to read together, study English 
together, and take long walks. We 
always shared any candy we had. 
She was my best friend.” 


SURPRISE FOR VALENTINE 


Then this happened—one of the 
most amazing coincidences I have 
ever seen as a reporter: 

Mr. Fowell began to say good- 
bye. “A new DP family is arriving 
in Massachusetts tonight from Salz- 
burg,” he told us. “I have to meet 
the family at the railroad station in 
Framingham.” 

“What is the family’s name, Mr. 
Fowell?” Valentine asked. 

He checked his notebook. “Here 
we are,” he said, “the Zbrancas of 
Rumania.” 

“Zbranca!” cried Valentine, 
“Zbranca! And is there a girl called 
Gabriela in the family?” 

“Why, yes there is—Gabriela 
Zbranca, aged 12.” 

Valentine jumped up with joy. 

“It's my friend Gabriela—coming 
here tonight! I can’t believe it. It's 


. too good to be true.” 


But it was true. Mr. Fowell invited 
Valentine, her father, me, and my 
photographer to come along. As 
we drove to Framingham I asked 
Mr. Fowell more about the Zbran- 
cas. 


Happy ending—Valentine’s best friend, 
Gabriela, arrives from Austrian DP camp. 


“Mr. Zbranca is a shoemaker,” he 
said, “and his wife does housework. 
Gabriela is their only child. I'll try 
to find them an apartment in a town 
near Natick where Mr. Zbranca can 
get a job.” 

Several minutes later we arrived 
at Framingham. Valentine, nervous 
and impatient, watched for the 
train. When it pulled in, she rushed 
forward. 

Many people hurried off the train, 
but there was no sign of the Zbran- 
cas. Valentine turned to Mr. Fowell. 

“Are you sure? Are you sure 
they're coming?” she asked. 

“Yes, I am,” he answered. “There 
they are now.” 

Mr. Zbranca stepped off the train 
first, then turned to help his wife 
down. Slowly, Mr. Beranyk walked 
up to him. 

“Welcome to America, Zbrancal” 

“Beranyk! Beranyk!” cried Mr. 
and Mrs. Zbranca together. “How 
good to see you again—here, now, 
again!” 

Then Gabriela, a pale girl with 
dark eyes, stepped off the train. 
Valentine rushed forward, threw her 
arms around Gabriela’s neck, and 
kissed her many times. 

“Welcome, dear Gabriela, wel- 
come to America.” 

Gabriela was dumbfounded. Then 
she smiled with tears in her eyes. 
“Valentine, is it you, really you, 
Valentine?” she asked. 

Valentine laughed and reached 
into her pocket. She pulled out a 
handful of candy she had brought '- 
welcome another new American. 





Here are a few of the winners 
of Chiquita’s Second Contest. 


Senior Division 
FIRST PRIZE, $25.00 
Cynthia Betty Meyer, Nyack, N. Y. 
SECOND PRIZE, $20.00 
Ruth MacDonald, Hammond, W. Va. 
THIRD PRIZE, $15.00 
Mylidred Anderson, Columbus, Ohio 


Junior Division 
FIRST PRIZE, $20.00 
Nancy Moe, Minneapolis, Minn. 
SECOND PRIZE, $15.00 
Sharon Short, Arlington, Texas 
THIRD PRIZE, $10.00 
Danny Malone, Morrilton, Ark. 


All other winners have been 
notified by mail. 


See your copy of this 
magazine of Jan. 9 

for complete details 

of Chiquita’s new contest. 


A prize for everyone 


who enters... That's right! Every 
single student who enters the contest 
will receive a copy 

of Chiquita 

Banana’s song. 

This sheet of music 

includes the words 

and an easy-to- 

play piano 

arrangement. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
Pier 3, North River, New York 6, N. Y. 


Have you sent in 


our copy of this 
t, see ¥ 9 for full 


mail ‘your entry --- 
minute eee 


CHIQUITA BANANA SAYS: 


BANANA OATMEAL COOKIES 


are quick-'n'-easy to make ...wonderful to eat! 


Se easy - youll bios age 


1% cups sifted % cup shortening 
flour 1 egg, well beaten 

1 cup sugar 1 cup mashed ripe 

% teaspoon baking bananas* (2 to 3 
soda bananas) 

1 teaspoon salt 1% cups rolled 

\ teaspoon nutmeg quick oats 

% teaspoon % cup chopped 
cinnamon nuts 


*Use fully ripe bananas ... yellow peel flecked with brown 


Sift together flour, sugar, soda, salt, nutmeg 
and cinnamon into mixing bowl. Cut in 
shortening. Add egg, bananas, rolled oats 
and nuts. Beat until thoroughly blended. 
Drop by teaspoonfuls , about 1s inches apart, 
onto ungreased cookie pan. Bake in a mced- 
erately hot oven (400° F .) about 15 minutes, 
or until cookies are done. Remove from pan 
immediately . Makes about 3} dozen cookies. 





WORDS TO THE WISE BF scion writers | 


This playlet describes how the | 
word bribe grew up. 


Scene 1. A street in Paris in 1500. 
People are walking up and down. 
A beggar comes in sight. 


Beccan (holding out his cap): 
Alms for an old soldier. 

A lady and gentleman approach. 

Lapy: Give the poor creature a 
franc, Anton. 

GENTLEMAN: No, no, my dear. It 
only encourages these wretches to 
beg in the streets. 

They pass the beggar who next 
approaches a mother and child. The 
child is eating spmething from a bag. 

Beccan: A bribe, lady. Just a crust 
of bread for a soldier that’s fell on 
evil days. 

Moruen: Fallen on evil days, my 
good man. Sophie, give the man a 
bribe from your bag. 

Cuutp; Why does he beg, Mother? 

Becca: Can't get no work, litttle 
one. 

Cunp (reluctantly): Here is the 
only piece of bread I have left. 

Beccar: Bless you, my child; and 
God save you, madam. 

He goes off eating the bread. The 
little girl starts to cry. 

Mornen: There, . there, Sophie, 
there’s no need to cry. That man 
probably never has fought a day in 
his life. He’s just lazy. 

Cump (crying louder); Why did 
you make me give him my bread 
then? 

Moruer: Oh, hush now. You'll get 
another bribe when we get home. 


Scene 2: London—1750. Two dis- 
honest lawyers meet. 


Isr Lawyer: That was a smart 
trick we played on the pretty Widow 
Burney, friend. With that phony will 
we did her out of her lawful in- 
heritance. 

2np Lawyer: Not so loud. "Twas 
easy enough to pull. The lad who 
worked with us would do anything 
if you offered him a bribe. He made a 
likely-enough lost son for the old 
man, didn’t he? 

lst Lawyen: It was risky business 
but it couldn’t have worked out 
better. Did you get the money? 

2np Lawyer: Not yet. The lad is 


to bring the money here as soon as 
they turn it over to him. 

lst Lawyen: I won't feel easy 'til 
we shake the dust of London from 
our feet. What makes you think the 
lad will show up? 

2np Lawyer: He’s afraid not to. 
I've promised him a good caning if 
he isn’t here within the hour. 

lst Lawyer: Well, bless the mark, 
here comes the lad himself. 

2np Lawyer (grabbing hold of the 
boy as he rushes up): Whoa up, son. 
What's the rush? 

Lap (breathless): They've called 
the constables. The widder was wise 
to you all along. Then after you left, 
old man Delancy that owns the 
butcher shop—he was there—comes 
up and tells the jedge there’s been a 
mistake—that he’s knowed my ma 
and me since I was a mewling in- 
fant. What's a mewling infant? 

2np Lawyer: What happened? 
Didn’t you get the money? 

Lan: No, some people started to 
call me a crook, so | beat it over 
here as fast as I could. 

lst Lawyer: You fool, what are 
you trying to do, get us hooked too? 

2np Lawyer: We'd best split up 
and hide ‘til this blows over. 

Lap (desperately): Give me my 
bribe then. I did my part, didn’t I? 

2np Lawyer: Bribe? You'll be 
lucky to get off with your head. 


They run off in various directions. 


bribe. A reward or gift given or 
promised to someone, with the aim 
of persuading him to commit a dis- 
honest act. (Comes from an Old 
French word, briber, “to beg.” From 
this, came another Old French word 
bribe, “a crust of bread, especially 
one given to a beggar.” In a way, the 
crust of bread was what the beggar 
demanded as his price for not an- 
noying people. From this idea came 
our present meaning of bribe. ) 


—CHARLOTTE FLoyp 


Send your poems and stories to: 


Junior Writers Editor, Junior Scholastic, 
351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
Every contribution must be signed by 
your teacher, assuring us that it is your 
own original work. 


A Book 


A book is a snow white schooner 
On its way to a magic land, 
And I am the captain who guides it 
By turning a page with my hand. 
Penny Penry, Grade 7 


James B. Bonham School, Dallas, Tex. 
Teocher, Eloise Saunterre 


| Was Scared 


I was on my night paper route. I was 
in a big apartment house and had only 
two more papers to deliver. All of a 
sudden, while I was on the third floor, 
the lights went out. Then I saw him 
standing there at the end of the hall. 

He started walking toward me. | 
couldn't see his face, for it was too dark. 
I started walking the other way. He 
came that way, too. I started for the 
door, but it was locked. Then I really 
was scared. He kept walking toward 
me. 

After what seemed an endless time, 
the lights went on. Then I saw his face. 

He was one of my customers and he 
wanted his paper. After I told him my 
story we both laughed, but I hadn't 
thought it was a laughing matter at 
first. 

Donald Bright, Grade 7 
Douglass Houghton School, Detroit, Mich. 
Teacher, Agnes E. Johnson 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


“vv eTops, don’t miss. “iGood. 
/ Fair “Save your money. 
Drama: “Navajo. “The 

River. “Viva Zapata. “err 

Whistle at Eaton Falls. ~~“~Bright 

Victory. “Tom Brown's School 

Days. “It's a Big Country. ~~~ 

Captain Horatio Hornblower. ~~ 

Saturday's Hero. “The Desert Fox. 

vw Greatest Show on Earth. 

“The Clouded Yellow. “i Japa- 

nese War Bride. ““Quo Vadis. -” 

The Light Touch. “I Want You. 

“Storm Over Tibet. “Family Se- 

cret. “Submarine Command. ““The 

Wild North. “The Strange Door. “ 

Journey into Light. e People 

Against O'Hara. 

Comedy: ~”“ Rhubarb. ~“ “The 
Lavender Hill Mob. “Angels in the 
Outfield. ~“Elopement. vieThe Model 
and the Marriage Broker. “A Million- 
aire for Christy. 

Musical: “An American in Paris. 








QUESTION: What food crop once made 600 
square miles more valuable than 3,000,000? 


ANSWER: Sugar was so highly prized in 18th 
century commerce that after the French and 
Indian Wars, England almost chose the tiny 
island of Guadeloupe instead of the vast terri- 
tory of Canada. Benjamin Franklin helped per- 
suade the English to take Canada in order to 
protect the American colonies. 








QUESTION: How can you help yourself 
“check” fatigue? 


ANSWER: The energy you need for high-epeed 
sports or work can come only from food—and 
breakfast is often the “key” meal in building 
QUESTION: What play is shown here? day-long stamina. Start the day with bread and 
butter (or fortified margarine), cereal,* milk, 
ANSWER: The hockey player on the left is and fruit or fruit juice. Don't put yourself in the 
stopping an opponent with a “body-check.” Ice “penalty box” by neglecting breakfast. A good 
hockey got its start in Canada. Students at one helps you streak through the day. 
McGill University drew up the first rules about 
75 years ago. Hockey is just about the fastest of 
all games. Fancy skating is less important to a 
hockey player than quickness and endurance. 
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aboard the most talked-about 
train in the country! 


© To cross the country aboard the 
CALIFORNIA ZEPHYR is a memo- 
rable travel experience. This is the 
Vista-Dome train between Chicago 
and San Francisco the only 
streamliner to give you day-long, 
Vista-Dome views of the colorful 
Colorado Rockies and California’s 
spectacular Feather River Canyon 

@ Luxurious private rooms, low- 
ers, uppers...three Vista-Dome 
chair coaches (seats reserved) 
...Vista-~Dome buffet lounge car 
... dining car. . . Vista- Dome 
observation lounge car . . . through 
sleeping car daily between New 
York and San Francisco. 


NO EXTRA PARE! 


weed 1/0712 
Lephyr 


DENVER 
SALT LAKE CITY 
SAN FRANCISCO 
for information and reservations, 
call or write: guyauneton 
) A. COTSWORTH, JR 


Passenger Trac Mer 


Chicago, Ilinots 


RIO GRANDE 
Hu. FF. ENO 
Pasenger Trafic Mer 
Denver, Colorado 


WESTERN PACIFIC 
JOS, OG, WHEELER 


Panenger Tragic Mgr 
San Francisco, Calif 





IF YOU have any questions about im- 
proving your health and appearance, 
send them to: Ann White, “How’s Your 
Health?” Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 
351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
Problems of greatest interest will be 
discussed in this column. 


The Cucstion Box 


Q. 1 take two sandwiches for my 
lunch at school every day, but they 
don’t seem to he enough. What kind of 
sandwiches are the most filling? 


A. Active teen-agers can comfort- 
ably eat from three to as many as five 
sandwiches for lunch, so maybe you do 
need more food than you are getting at 
your noon meal. The most satisfying 
sandwiches are those of buttered bread 
with a protein filling. Besides meat, you 
can use fillers of egg salad, tuna fish or 
salmon, cheese, peanut butter, or baked 
beans. For variety, use different kinds 
of bread for sandwiches, such as rye 
and whole wheat, in addition to en- 
riched white bread, 

Also, be sure to eat a good breakfast 
before going to school—fruit or juice, 
cereal, eggs ‘or some protein), toast, 
and milk. Then perhaps your lunch of 
sandwiches will be sufficient. 


Q. ! lift weights for exercise to de- 
velop my muscles. Could it be harmful? 


A. Weight-lifting, as an exercise, is 
advisable only under the supervision of 
a qualified gymnasium instructor, Other- 
wise, you may lift weights too heavy 
for you—or lift them improperly—and 
thus risk straining delicate internal mus- 
cles and organs. 


Q. I have the kind of teeth that food 
sticks in. When I use a toothpick, my 
gums bleed. What can I do? 


A. The best thing to do is to brush 
your teeth after every meal, But if that 
isn't possible, try removing the bits of 
stuck food with dental floss. (Use the 
floss in private, please!) Hold a piece 
of floss, stretched tightly between your 
hands and very gently insert it between 
the teeth. Move the floss until the food 
is loosened. Be careful not to rub the 
floss against your gums. Better have 
your dentist check your gums, because 


gums that bleed easily may indicate a 
need for more Vitamin C foods, like 
citrus fruits and fresh vegetables. 


Vitamins for Free. . .. When you do 
the shopping for the family’s food, get 
free vitamins and minerals at the same 
time. It’s all a matter of selection. The 
greener the lettuce and celery, the yel- 
lower the squash, peaches, and other 
yellow fruits and vegetables, the more 
vitamins they contain. Wilted fruits and 
vegetables are never a bargain, because 
wilting means that vitamins have been 
lost. 


Doing the “telesquat” is not a new 
dance—it’s a description of the posture 
of many people who watch TV. Slump- 
ing on the bottom of your spine, instead 
of sitting up straight, can give you a 
backache. “Telecrane,” companion to 
“telesquat,” describes craning your neck 
forward to watch the picture. “Tele- 
crane” strains the vertebrae of your 
neck. And that, says Dr. Martin E. 
Stone, the Chicago doctor who coined 
both words, may lead to headaches, 
neckaches, and eyestrain. So watch your 
posture when you watch TV! 


Tvig Tele Tp 


Frank Howard, 
Athletic Director 
Clemson College, 
Clemson, South 
Carolina, says: 

“In dealing with 
athletes, particular- 
ly with football 
players, I have 
found that boys 
with good training 

table habits make much better players. 

“We encourage all our athletes at 
Clemson to have regular habits. It is 
important that the boys eat three square 
meals a day of wholesome, well-pre- 
pared food. We discourage eating be- 
tween meals if this tends to make an 
athlete lose his appetite at meal time. 

“Outstanding athletes have eproper 
sleeping habits. It is alwd¥s wise to get 
at least two hours of sleep before mid- 
night.” 
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tengy plant are 
chopped and used for 
seasoning meats. 


These plants, and the states they represent, 
ore named in this puzzle. There are 34 words 
in the puzzle. Give yourself 3 points for each 
you get right. Tep score, 102. 


. Neuter pronoun. 

. A grown female pig. 

. Mystery plant on right represents this 
state. 9. Mingles, joins in. 

. Competes (rhymes with lies). 

. A streetcar. 13. A slender pole. 

. A marsh, a swamp. 

. Opposite of nay. 

. Anger, irritation. 19. A flower’s stalk. 

. Harsh word for a “child.” 

. Molded forms of bread. 24. Enraged. 

. Tiny. 27. Toward. 


. I am (contraction). 

2. Thomas’ nickname. 

3. Mystery plant on left is - - - - brush 
(one word). 4. Single units. 

5. First person, past, of “to be.” 

7. Mystery plant on left represents this 
state. 8. To clip neatly; also, tidy. 

11. Attempt. 12. Fishes’ ones. 

14. Mystery plant on right is 
(one word). 15. Metal-bearing oa 


16, 
20. 
22. 


A jewel. 19. Rescue, keep. 

A dog's feast. 21. To rant, to rave. 
A government rule that must be 
obeyed. 

To put in a place. 

First note of musical scale. 


23. 
25. 


Answers this week .in Teacher Edition; next 
week in your edition. 


Solution to last week's Quiz-Word Puzzle 


ACROSS. I-snow; 5-tent; 6-ewe; 7-bah: 
8-lilac; 10-on; il-moo; 13-S.E.P.; ao 
l7-isles; 19- hen; 20-via; 2l-airs; 22-mee 

DOWN: 1-steal; 2-New Hampshire; en e; 
4-wt.; 7-bins; 8-lo; 9-Co.; 12-omen; 14-E.L; 
16-is.: 18-least; 20-vie; 21- A.M. 


_A Neat Trick 


Jim: “I know a fellow in the circus 
who swallows swords.” 

Bob: “That's nothing. My father in- 
hales Camels.” 


Richard Chapman, 
Samuel Huntington School, Norwichtown, Conn. 


Lightning Doesn't Strike Twice 
Henry: “This match won't light.” 
George: “What's wrong with it?” 
Henry: “I don’t know, I lit it just a 


minute ago.” 
Lucille Cochran, Hilton School, Darfork, Ky. 
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These are some of the features which 
have made Arrow Gabanaro the fastest- 
selling sports shirt in America! Cut full 
for. comfort, Gabanaro boasts saddle- 
stitched collar and pocket flaps. And the 
fabric a rich, rayon gabardine whose 
luxurious “feei’’ belies its durable 
wear! Add to these features the new 
ARAFOLD Collar! First sports shirt 
that looks really good with a tie! Ask 
for Arrow GABANARO with the new 
ARAFOLD Collar today! Price about 
$6.50 (Subject to change by government 
regulations.) a 


Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 
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ENDS 
Robert Black (Phoenix Union) Ariz. 
Kyle Cruze (Knoxville East) Tenn. 
Robert Davis (Beckley) W. Va. 
James Freeman (lowa City) ta. 
Reginald Giddens (Oyster Bay) N. Y. 
James Koranda (Kelly) Chicago, Ill. 
Ray Michanczyk (Lewis) Southington, Conn. 
George Spaneas (Lowell) Mass. 
Joseph Tuminello (Brookhaven) Miss. 


TACKLES 
Clifford Brumbeloe (Grants Pass) Ore. 
Richard Fadel (Hamilton) Elmsford, N. Y. 
Herbert Gray (R. E. Lee) Baytown, Tex. 
Fritz Heiss (Menasha) Wis. 
Joseph Krupa (Weber) Chicago, Ill. 
Ronald Latronica (Westinghouse) Pittsburgh 
Jerry Mingis (Wilson) Portsmouth, Va. 
Earl Monlux (Everett) Wash. 
John Pepka (Patterson Pk.) Baltimore,.Md. 
Harlan Wilson (Cherokee) la. 


GUARDS 
Franklyn Brooks (O’Keefe) Atlanta, Ga. 
Robert Clasey (Champaign) Ili. 
Floyd Collins (Okmulgee) Okla. 
Arthur Demmas (University) St. Louis, Mo. +‘ 
Spencer Lampiris (Eastern) Washington, D.C. ... 
Harold Olewine (Penn) Harrisburg, Pa. 
Richard Pfaff (Bellarmine) San Jose, Cal. 


QUARTERBACKS 
William DeGraaf (Clifton) N. J. Jon 
William Krietemeyer (Central) Evansville, ind. .. . 
Sanford Lederman (Santa Monica) Cal. 
Richard LePage (International Falls) Minn. 
Earl Morrall (Muskegon) Mich. 
Bart Starr (Lanier) Montgomery, Ala. 
Doyle Traylor (Temple) Tex. 
Lawrence Yeargain (Sikeston) Mo. 


TAILBACKS 
Chris Andrews (Greenwood) Miss. 
Royce Flippin (Montclair) N. J. 
Donald King (Anderson) S$. C. 
Martin Keough (Pomona) Cal. 
Richard Paviat (Astoria) Ore. 
Wally Piper (Senior) Miami, Fla. Bes 
Robert Ruck (Southwest) St. Lovis, Mo. 


HALFBACKS 
Hadley Hicks (Bisbee) Ariz. 
Neil Hyland (Far Rockaway) N. Y. 
Homer Jenkins (LaJunta) Colo. 
William Kane (Munhall) Pa. 
John Lewis (Ross) Freemont, O. 
Robert McKeiver (Evanston) Ill. 
Richard Meade (South River) N. J. 
John Neff (Fremont) Neb. 
Thomas Tracy (Birmingham) Mich, 
Delano Womack (Austin) Tex. 


CENTERS 
Dougias Knotts (Albermarle) N. C. 


James Morris (Carr Cent.) Vicksburg, Miss. 


William Nieder (Lawrence) Kan. 
Charles Stone (Walla Walla) Wash.. 
John Tatum (Lubbock) Tex. 


Kenneth Vargo (Martins Ferry) O.. .. 


Raymond Wine (Port Huron) Mich. 


FULLBACKS 


Cecil Gunn (Arlington) Tex. 
Jerry Hall (Palestine) Tex. 


William Harrison (Hampton) Va. 


Daniel Lynk (St. John’s) Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Raymond Mercer (Moultrie) Ga. 
William Murakowski (Washington) E. Chicago, Ind. 


John Peckham (Washington) Sioux Falls, $. D. 


David Rogers (Harding) Warren, O. 


1951 All-American H.S. Football Team 


ELL, we finally did it—picked an 
All-American High School Football 
Team! We knew it'd be tough. But we 
didn’t know it would involve so much 
blood, sweat, and tears, 
For two months we waded through 
thousands and thousands of names... 


piles and piles of records . . . carefully 
weighed every weighable factor. Then 
we made our choices. And still we were 
nowhere. 

Our Original list consisted of 400 
names. So we had to “boil” it again and 
again. Slowly it melted. It hurt us to 
drop so many deserving athletes. But 
it had to be done. 

Our final choices are listed above. 
They are presented humbly. We know 
that some injustice must have been 
done—that many deserving boys have 
been overlooked. But we did our best 
to be as fair as possible. 

All in all, our team consists of 66 
players from 33 states and the District 
of Columbia. Most of the boys hail 
from the larger schools in their states. 


But schools in such towns as LaJunta, 
Colo.; Southington, Conn.; Cherokee, 
lowa; Bisbee, Ariz.; and International 
Falls, Minn., are also represented. 

Texas leads the nation with six selec- 
tees, followed by New York and Illinois 
with four each. Seven other states 
placed three boys apiece. 

The backfield selections are classi- 
fied under four headings. Quarterbacks 
are T-formation men only; Tailbacks 
played in the single wing; Halfbacks 
include wingbacks; and Fullbacks are 
just what the title implies. 

Unfortunately, space doesn’t permit 
a complete listing of each boy's rec- 
ord. But the following—taken directly 
from our master record sheets—will give 
you an idea of how we arrived at our 
final selections: 

Doyle Traylor (quarterback), only a 
junior, is already a two-year all-stater 
in Texas. He flipped 172 passes, com- 
pleting 99 for 1,854 yards and 34 touch- 
downs. That means he hit for a score 
every fifth time he passed! 


Marty Keough (tailback) carried 
176 times for 1,809 yards, averaged 
7.5. Also completed 121 of 209 passes 
for 1,438 yards; scored 28 touchdowns 
and passed for 8 more; averaged 44.5 
yards on 40 punts, Led Pomona to 
Southern California title by hitting 13 
of 18 passes for 216 yards, running 44 
more, scoring once in 26-13 win over 
favored Monrovia. 

Bob McKeiver (halfback) is the 
midget of the squad at 150 pounds, but 
he was rated best back in Illinois. Set 
scoring record in tough Chicago Subur- 
ban League, gained 643 yards in 55 
carries, averaged 45.2 yards on 24 
punts. Against New Trier in a game that 
clinched an undefeated season for 
Evanston, he scored on runs of 4, 58, 
65, and 72 yards in a blinding snow- 
storm. 

Buddy Cruze (end) was Tennessee's 
outstanding player. Standing 6-4, he 
caught 30 passes for 612 yards, scored 
69 points, blocked four punts. 

Herman L. Masin, Sports Editor 





Right This Way 


Patricia Bass of Mt. Carmel, Ill., asks: 


Should it make any difference if the 
boy you go out with is shorter than you? 


No. Any boy, tall or short, who is fun 
to be with, thoughtful, and well-man- 
nered, is someone you should want to 
go out with. Those are the things that 
count, not height. Girls of your age 
tend to grow faster than boys. But t 
boys catch up later. Even if the girl is 
taller, she should be careful to stand up 
straight. Bad posture wil] only make 
her look awkward. It will not hide the 
fact that she is taller than the boy. 


Susan Guzy, Ramsey Junior High, 
Minneapolis, Minn., writes: 


I'm very absent-minded. I make ar- 
rangements for one day, forget them, 
and make other engagements for the 
same time. What can I de to correct 
this? 


The best thing to do is to write 
everything down. Buy a little notebook 
to carry around with you and write 
down an engagement as soon as you 
make it. Keep a pad and pencil by the 
telephone for making notes. An engage- 
ment book is a good idea for everyone. 
Writing things down is a good way to 
build the habit of remembering. 


SU a eS 


Werds starred*® in this issue ove dofined here. 


compel (kuhm-PEHL). Verb. To 
force. 

corruption (kuh-RUP-shun). Noun. 
Dishonesty, crookedness, rottenness. 

inaugurate (in-AW-gu-rate; u as in 
unite; rate rhymes with hate.) Verb. 
To start. Here to start a term of office 
with a special ceremony. 

intricate (IN-truh-kiht). Adjective 
describing a thing that is hecoutneaia’ 
and detailed. 

ratify (RAT-uh-fi). Verb. To approve 
formally. 

stump (Rhymes with hump.) Verb. 
To travel through a region, making 
political campaign speeches. 


HOW TO PRONOUNCE 


Alkmaar (ALK-mahr or AHLK-mar). 

Ijssel meer (I-suhl-mayr; i as in sigh, 
ay as in say.) 

polder (POHL-der) 

Zuider Zee (ZI-der ZAY or ZOY-der 
ZAY; i as in sigh, oy as‘in boy.) 


Hot Stuff Coming Up 


Sue: “What's a volcano?” 
Lee: “Oh, it’s a mountain that blew 
its top.” 
Douglas Buffington, P.8. 17, Jersey City, N. 2. 


In the Swim 


Tourist: “Good river for fish?” 
Fisherman: “It must be, I can’t per- 


suade any of them to come out.” 
Stephen Golowie, Grant School, Detroit, Mich. 


No Mistake About It 


A farmer was being examined by his 
doctor preparatory to taking out an in- 
surance policy. 

“Ever had a serious illness?” asked 
the examiner. 

“No,” was the. reply. 

“Ever had an accident?” 

“No.” 

“Never had a single accident in your 
life?” 

“Well, no. But last spring, when I 
was out in the meadow, a bull tossed 
me over the fence.” 

“Well, don’t you call that an acci- 
dent?” 

“No, I don’t. That bull did it on pur- 
pose!” 


Marilyn Seabados, Glen Oak School, Peoria, Il. 


Still in Uniform 


When .the donkey saw the zebra 
He began to switch his tail. 

“Well, I never,” was his comment, 
“Saw a mule that’s been in jail.” 


Patty Weuters, Hartwick (Ia.) Consolidated School 


Biting Job 


Jack: “How can your brother be a 
dishwasher in a dentist's office?” 


Sam: It’s easy. He cleans the plates.” 
Muriel Proulx, Washington St. School. Central Falls, BR. L 


Faulty Equipment 
Paratroop Trainee: “What happens 
if my chute doesn’t open when I jump?” 
Instructor; “Return it to the supply 


sergeant for a new one.” 
Jakie Foreman, Monroe School, Omaha, Neb, 


Joke of the Week 


The clerk could see he had a difficult 
customer, so he put everything he had 
into his sales talk. 

“These socks are the very latest pat- 
tern; colors are fast; holeproof; won't 
shrink; priced far lower than you will 
find elsewhere. And a very good yarn it 
is, too.” 

The customer eyed the salesman a 


moment and said, “Yes, and you tell it 


very well.” 
Gary Masten Reynolds, Bonner Behool, Houston, Tex. 
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STRING INSTRUMENTS 





ee DESIGNED ESPECIALLY 


ZVASFOR STUDENTS. Beautiful 
tone, superior quality, correct de- 
sign for easy playing! Fully guar- 
anteed and registered by the Pan- 
American factory. See them at 
your dealers, or write for free picture 
of the string instru- 
ment you want. Ad- 
dress Dept. 238. 
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“THE WONDERS OF CHEMISTRY” 


energy feature today 
THE PORTER CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Aw Heg-rviown Marylend 


65 Prospect 

















But you'll “wade” right into those PLANTERS PEANUTS when you 
discover how crisp and meaty they are. They’re wonderfully tasty 
and wonderfully nourishing—the perfect between-meal munch. 
That’s why it’s so important to look for “Mr. Peanut” on the 
wrapper of the peanuts you buy. He’s your guarantee of peanut 
perfection, And for two additional energy treats, try the PLANTERS 
Jumbo Block Peanut Bar and delicious PLANTERS Peanut Butter. 
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Off the Press 


The Teaching of Contemporary Affairs. 
John C. Payne, Editor. Twenty-first 
Yearbook. The National Council for 
the Social Studies, Washington 6, 
D. C. 234 pp., $2.50 (paper-bound); 
$3 (cloth-bound) 


Social Studies teacbers who have 
been trying to teach contemporary af. 
fairs on a practical day-to-day basis 
may be disappointed by the approach 
to the problem taken in the current 
Yearbook of the National Council for 
the Social Studies. It is not directed 
primarily to methods of teaching con- 
temporary affairs but to far-reaching 
objectives. These are stated at length 
but may be more easily summarized as 
the aim to develop in high school stu- 
dents: (1) critical thinking; (2) loyalty 
to basic ideals of democracy; (3) abil- 
ity to conserve the best of the past but 
willingness to accept needed change; 
(4) ability to appraise the service of 
public servants; (5) understanding that 
more is needed than mere previous 
knowledge; (6) a desire to encourage 
the free flow of information; and (7) 
a willingness to adjust to a social set- 
ting in all their decisions and relation- 
ships. 

A distinction, not always maintained, 
is drawn between contemporary af- 
fairs and current events. The latter is 
defined as the up-to-the-minute teach- 
ing of the news without reference to 
its historical background. Contempo- 
rary affairs, it is held, may be used as a 
resource for the purpose of achieving 
the stated objectives. 

Howard Cummings, of the U. S. Ot- 
fice of Education, analyzes in Part I the 
characteristics of a citizen who is able 
to contribute to the formation of sound 
public opinion. The role of opinion 
polls is presented cautiously, with an 
awareness of the polls’ limitations, by 
Herbert Hyman and Paul Sheatsley. In 
seeking to isolate the determinants of 
public opinion, Richard Centers adopts 
in his essay a needlessly technical vo- 
cabulary. Leonard Doeb comes closest 
to the realities of the classroom by con- 
fessing at the outset that “the school’s 
potential as a determinant of public 
opinion can not be ascertained.” 

In Part Two, “Contemporary At- 
fairs at the Elementary School Level,” 
Evelyn Girardin holds that critica) 
thinking can be developed by utilizing 
the child’s experiences. 

Part Three will be of greatest inter- 
est to secondary school teachers. Here 
Shirley Engle, of Indiana University, 
hits hard in stating that “the over- 
whelming evidence is that schools 
minimize efforts at developing real dis- 


cipline and orderly thinking on contro- 
versial questions.” He urges closer work 
with the community to encourage un- 
derstanding of the requirements for 
citizenship training. Nathan Brown, 
who served on the New York Times 
Current Events Survey made in 1949, 
notes that “teachers very generally do 
not hew to such basic aims as are iden- 
tified in the first chapter of this Year- 
book.” Elbert Burr, of American Uni- 
versity, reports on some of the civic 
experiences of students where the text- 
book is replaced by action in the com- 
munity. 

In Part [V, John Payne, of New York 
University, editor of the Yearbook, and 
George Fersh contribute chapters on 
the possibiljties and techniques of 
teaching contemporary affairs at the 
junior college legel. In Part Five, “Con- 
temporary Affairs Materials,” Wilson 
Valentine suggests standards for judg- 
ing suitable materials and observes that 
“the use of minimum nftaterials simply 
means that the teacher has greater need 
to function in lieu of the missing re- 
sources.” In “Working with Current 
Materials,” Ruth Cortell describes her 
experiences in teaching contemporary 
affairs to 12th grade students, and gives 
a detailed listing of sources of current 
materials. 

In a miscellaneous section (Part Six), 


3-T 


Julian Aldrich, of New York Univer- 
sity, takes up the problem of training 
teachers to teach contemporary affairs 
and calls for broad scholarship as part 
of their training. Reginald Kimball, long 
a recognized expert in. the field, remarks 
that “Almost any medium, almost any 
method, almost any device can be used 
effectively. The teacher's own interests, 
his own enthusiasms, his own under- 
standing . . . determine the failure or 
success of current events teaching.” 

In a final section (Part Seven), Rob- 
ert Keohane, of the University of Chi- 
cago, documents a readable short his- 
tory of current events and contemporary 
affairs teaching. 

The net effect of this Yearbook will 
be to bring home to Social Studies 
teachers that we have too often neg- 
lected basic objectives in our teaching 
of contemporary affairs; that it has been 
allowed to degenerate into something 
“extra” rather than an integral part of 
the Social Studies curriculum, We are 
reminded of “the vast illiteracy and dis 
orderly thinking.of many of our citizens 
on questions of great civic importance.” 
Only a small part of this Yearbook is 
given to specific ways of counteracting 
this ignorance at its source—in the 
schools. For more specific guidance, 
teachers will need to search the reward- 
ing pages of Social Education and other 
publications which come closer to the 
daily problems of the classroom. 


Howarp L, Hurwrrz 
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SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
’ For Classroom Use 
351 Fourth Avenve, New York 10, N. Y. 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC (widely used in grades 6, 7, 8). Elementary 
social studies, English. 50¢ per semester; $1.00 per school year. 


WORLD WEEK (widely used in grades 8, 9, 10). Intermediate social 
studies. 55¢ per semester; $1.10 per school year. Issued weekly. 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC (widely used in grades 10, 11, 12). Senior social 
studies, plus short story every issue. 65¢ per semester; $1.30 per 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH (widely used in grades 9, 10, 11, 12). Functional 
material for improvement of communication skills, with student fea- 
tures. 65¢ per semester; $1.30 per schdol year. Issued weekly. 

LITERARY CAVALCADE (widely used in 10, 11, 12). Compo- 
sition, literature, and creative writing. 
school year. Issued monthly. Special 
ordered in quantities of five or more copies with one of the Scho- 


Teacher Edition, containing lesson plan suggestions, supplied at no extra 
cost on orders for 10 or more copies. 


Sample copies of any Scholastic Magazines sent to teachers and school 


per semester; $1.00 
low combination rate w 
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Memo to a Busy Teacher— 








... you have not yet mailed your renewal order for 
the second semester, please be sure to da so today. 
(This single copy of the February 13th issue is all 
we can send you without receiving your renewal. 
Your classroom set of this issue will be sent to you 


immediately on receipt of your order.) 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, WN. Y. 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC WORLD WEEK PRACTICAL ENGLISH LITERARY CAVALCADE 





HE closings date tor entries in the 

Scholastic Writing Awards is just 
around our corner. The stories, essays, 
tems, and articles written by par- 
ticipants are now being selected by 
teachers 

It's an ugly subject, but | wish to 
devote this week’s corner to plagiarism. 
I don’t know whether the “easy money” 
spirit revealed by the exposés of crime 
and rackets and mink coats has been 
permeating: high school life or not. But 
I do know that during the past two 
years we have been plagued by plagiar- 
isms. 

We have been conducting the Scho- 
lastic Writing Awards tor almost thirty 
years. Occasionally plagiarized stories. 
essays, and poems got past the judges 
and were published. Invariably. a 
plagiarized piece, when published, is 
recognized by some reader and the 
guilty youngster is caught. But during 
the past two years I believe we have 
had more cases of plagiarism than we 
had in the previous 25 years 

I should like to urge every teacher, 
when signing the approval of the stu- 
dents’ pledge (“I hereby certity that 
this is my own original work”). to 
be sure of two things: (a) that the 
work the student submits for the 
Awards is not so_superior to his usual 
week-by-week work that it prompts 
the teacher to “wonder” about its 
originality; and (b) that the superior 
student has not been “pushed” to the 
point of being so eager to submit an 
entry of top quality that he is tempted 
to plagiarize the work of a professional 
writer. 

I should like also to suggest to 
teachers that they lead a class dis- 
cussion on the moral and the criminal 
aspects of plagiarism. (See the story, 
The Prize-winner, in the October 17 
issue of Practical English.) 

Here at Scholastic we have always 
handled plagiarism cases quietly through 
the parents, teachers, and the high 
school principal. All awards have been 
recalled without publicity. Perhaps we 
have not been “tough” enough. What's 
your opinion? We'd like to know how 
you think we should handle cases of 
plagiarism. 





